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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The first threat contained in Lord Kitchener’s Pro- 
clamation has been given effect : ten Boer leaders cap- 


tured since 15 September have been banished for life. | 


Whether or no this step is to be considered useful 
towards the subsequent pacification of the new colonies 
will depend entirely on the spirit with which the chiefs 
have been fighting. Judging, during these latter months, 
by the many signs of bitter feeling, animosity rather 
than hostility, it is impossible to believe that these 
leaders are men likely to make peaceful citizens under 
British rule. For one or two of the Boer leaders we 


_ have a great respect, as worthy and honourable foes ; 


but most of them have lately embittered the spirit of 
war and gone beyond its usages. These men will be 
better out of the country when peace comes back to it. 
However much we may regret it, the continuance of the 
war may help not a little the permanence of peace. 
Every day there is a disappearance of some enemy to 
peace ; the rebellious members in the Cape who have 
gone over to the Boers will also in the end be sub- 
tracted from the sum of disloyalty to us ; and the greater 
the number of Boers who continue fighting and of rebels 
who proclaim themselves as such, the fewer in the sequel 
will be the British subjects to be tainted with traitorous 
desires. 

The sentimentalists, or aimless enemies of British 
policy in South Africa, would do well to study the action 
of the Germans in the latter half of the Franco-German 


War. The extreme severity of the measures then | 


taken, both by Bismarck in reference to pro-Gallic 
journalists and by army authorities in respect of 
marauders, has been ably andj honestly pointed out by 
a German officer. To use an old alliteration one would 
be justified in speaking of Clemency Kitchener. By the 
international rules of war, by the proposals passed at 
the Hague Convention, belligerents must wear a dis- 
tinguishable uniform. We have naturally waived this 
consideration in the case of the Boers ; but when the 
Boers, repeating their tactics of ten years ago, dress 
themselves in our own uniform and use the disguise to 
get within striking distance of our troops they have 
absolutely no claim to be treated with the courtesy of 
war. There would be every justification in shooting in 
cold blood Boers wearing khaki with this treacherous 
purpose ; yet we have heard no word of vengeance or 
even protest from our generals in South Africa. 


The two serious telegrams received from Lord 
Kitchener at the end of last week were immediately 
followed at the beginning of this by satisfactory news 
of the capture of two Boer commandoes. Colonel 
Williams in the neighbourhood of Adenburg captured 
fifty-five prisoners and the whole of Captain Koch’s trans- 
_ port, and Wilson almost exactly repeated this success to 
| the south of Carolina. His fifty-four prisoners included 
| P. J. Botha, who was probably on the way to reinforce 
Louis Botha; the fight took place less than a hundred 
| miles from the scene of Major Gough’s disastet and 
| quite close to Lake Chrissie, where it was known 

that Louis Botha was organising his force for the 
invasion of Natal. An engagement which involved 
considerable loss of life has also occurred near the 
Herschell border. Kritzinger rushed a body of 
Lovat’s scouts, and in the fighting both Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. Andrew Murray and Captain Murray were 
killed. A gun was also captured; but Kritzinger 
failed in his effort to force the passage of the Orange 
River and the gun was subsequently retaken. All the 
prisoners captured by Botha last week are thought to 
have been released, though a few men are still 
| returned as missing. General Louis Botha, though 
| his forces have been checked on the border, may be 
| expected to make another attempt at the invasion of 
_ Natal; but it is probably in the Cape that the most 
serious efforts of the Boers will be made. The country 
there and, it is to be feared, too many of the people are 
favourable to a despairing effort. 


The man Czolgosz has been duly condemned, as it 
| seemed he wished, of murder in the first degree. He 
has had his last interview with his people. He will 
soon suffer death. At each turn of his course he has 
shown a nerveless indifference, unbroken either by 
_ hysteria or melancholia. There is no reason to think 
| that he had colleagues in his crime or indeed any 
motive of vengeance, personal or general, which would 
act on normal minds. He seems to have been of that 
type of mind which becomes for no particular reason 
dominated by a single idea. The doctors would explain 
that his ‘‘ collaterals were paralysed”. The action 
which he proposed to himself, and the idea of which 
possessed him, was dissociated in his mind from the 
moral laws and those humane notions which hold back 
the murderous instincts of every sane member of a 
civilised community. But the fact that the nerves of 
his brain are paralysed or ill-developed is no reason 
against the infliction of the death penalty. If a man 
does not show the grosser signs of insanity justice can- 
not and ought not to go behind the fact of the deed. 
Most murders have a material cause, but the crime is 
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not less fell or dangerous on this account ; for no society 
can dare to depreciate the law of personal responsibility. 


President Roosevelt is beginning to move in the 


' direction pointed out by Mr. McKinley’s Buffalo speech 


on reciprocity treaties by setting the machinery of 
the State Department in motion with a view to the 
arrangement of reciprocity trade treaties with Euro- 
pean countries. He will certainly have to fight hard 
to carry through this new policy. President Roosevelt, 
though he may have more determination, has certainly 
less power than Mr. McKinley had over Congress. But 
the speech in favour of reciprocity treaties which was 
made by Mr. McKinley the day before he was shot may 
exert, in face of the fateful effect of the shot, an influence 
which his words might otherwise have missed. Every 
effort will undoubtedly be made by protected interests 
to counteract the efforts of the President, and it is also 
doubtful how far the mass of the feeling of the country 
will be in his favour and enable him with the help of 
the dead President’s memory to succeed. Congress 
does not assemble till December so that the opposing 
parties will have full time in which to prepare their 
forces for the financial battle. 


The part likely to be played by Russia in the coming 
struggle for supremacy between the Great Powers in 
the Pacific is, at last, beginning to be acknowledged. 
Great Britain and the United States, the two Powers 
possessed of the great bulk of Manchurian trade, can 
ill afford to ignore the determined and very thorough 
manner in which Russia is strengthening her position 
in the ‘‘Three Eastern Provinces”. Russia’s energy, 
more especially in the Liao-Tung Peninsula, compels 
our admiration, though it is a fact to be faced that her 
influence, once permanently established, will prove a 
serious check to British enterprise. The introduction 
of the European- Russian tariff at Viadivostock has 
driven trade to New-chang, the natural outlet for 
Manchuria and a treaty port in which all Powers have 
equal rights. This would appear an ill-advised move, 
did it not indicate Russia’s intentions. She has, un- 
aided by the other Powers, improved the streets, the 
sanitary conditions and the lighting of New-chang, and 
is preparing to protect the sea-frontage. In fact she 
has undertaken the work of municipal reform. Not for 
the pleasure of conferring benefits on others we may be 
sure. If pressed, Russia may hand back the port to 
the Treaty Powers, but with a Russianized Manchuria 
this could not fail to prove a doubtful advantage. 


Dalmy, practically the Eastern terminus to the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, has been developed at an enormous 
cost by the Russian Government. A harbour has been 
constructed, a residential, commercial and Chinese 
quarter laid out, so that in case New-chang must be 
evacuated, Dalmy, as a commercial centre and port, 
remains to fall back upon. It is useless to expect 
Russia to take a backward step now with all she has at 
stake in Manchuria. But it is imperative that we should 
-recognise the position she occupies in the Far East, 
realise her strength and her weakness, and consider the 
best means of coming to an understanding in regard to 
the maintenance of our rights. If the Government has 
any understanding, or even definite policy, it has been 
more carefully concealed than other Government 
secrets. 


There are few places about whose future fate politi- 
cians are more exercised than Morocco. The position 
of the country, geographically and politically, gives an 
importance to the negotiations between the Sultan and 
Spain which the details of the dispute would not other- 
wise warrant. Two Spanish subjects, a young woman 
and a boy, were carried off from the coast town Arzila 
by some mountain tribe. The Spanish Government 
demanded restitution, first sending their proposed note 
to the representatives of various Governments in 
Morocco. So far no satisfaction has been given by the 
Sultan, who probably does not like to confess how 
small is his power over the wilder tribes in his domi- 
nion ; but neither has he shown the least disposition to 
exert himself on behalf of the abducted Spanish subjects. 

ain has so far been most scrupulously careful to 
offend no susceptibility, but if the Sultan continues to 


prove contumacious she will be compelled to take some 
definite steps, and a very small occasion may cause 
serious complications. Diplomacy has been very busy 
in Morocco for several years, and already the place has 
proved fatal to more than one of our diplomats. It is 
to be hoped that it will not also exercise the same 
baneful influence on our politicians. The Power that 
holds Gibraltar cannot afford to be careless of the future 
of Ceuta. 


It is very melancholy news that there seems no 
prospect of the Grimsby strike being ended by agree- 
ment between masters and men. The men offered to 
accept the masters’ terms pending the result of arbi- 
tration and this offer was refused. Then came the 
rioting for which no defence has been made nor can be 
made, except that bona-fide fishermen took no active part 
in it, though they gave no assistance to show that they 
were on the side of order. To this however is added by the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Deep Sea Fishermen’s 
Mission, an eye-witness, that the police charged blindly 
on a crowd of women and children. Now after the 
arbitration has been refused by the masters they them- 
selves propose terms to continue during six months 
which may be re-opened after that time by either party. 
What is the vast difference between the tweedledum of 
the men and the tweedledee of the masters that the 
men should be unctuously reproached for not saving the 
trade of Grimsby from destruction by accepting the 
masters’ terms? Why are we to assume that the 
masters are more patriotic than the men? In an im- 
broglio like this an external authority ought to have 
decisive powers: and the Trade Union Congress at 
Cardiff has a serious responsibility in having refused to 
advocate the settlement of such impossible disputes in 
this way. 


In the controversy that was sure to spring up when 
smallpox once more made its appearance in London as 
to the merits of vaccination and sanitation we are in 
the advantageous position of agreeing with both 
parties. A city beautifully built, with no overcrowded 
filthy slums, would probably be as rarely visited by 
smallpox as it would be by the plague. But we are 
living in a city overcrowded and therefore filthy and the 
evidence goes to show that vaccination is of use either as 
a prophylaxis or a mitigant of the effects of smallpox. 
We cannot dispense with it, though it is impossible to 
get it performed and re-performed on every individual 
which is the ideal condition the doctors demand for 
its greatest efficacy. The law, the anti-vaccination 
theorists and the apathy of the public in ordinary times 
make that impracticable. There are many who deride 
vaccination, there are none who deride the prophy- 
laxis of cubic space, fresh air and pure water. Are the 
rich free from alarm with all their vaccination? They 
are not immune from the pest arising in and spreading 
from areas where people are crowded as they are in 
S. Pancras. This new outbreak of smallpox is 
another reminder of our scandalously neglected duty of 
making the housing question the great national and 
imperial question of the day. 


But no one can agree with the anti-vaccinationists in 
their opposition to the request of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that an examination of the children should 
be made to see who were vaccinated and who were not. 
Nor can anyone feel anything but contempt for the 
London School Board which could only carry its motion 
by a majority of four and afterwards was foolish enough 
to carry a proposal to ask parents if they objected 
to such an examination. The people who dislike 
vaccination are generally only too ready to advertise 
their opinions in and out of season and therefore 
ought to have been glad to point to the number of 
unvaccinated children in the schools. If educational 
authorities such as the School Board are to have no 
power to compile such innocent statistics what chance 
of unity is there in the whole educational scheme of 
the country? Each school will be at the mercy of the 
local parents and it is impossible to imagine any of 
the higher secondary schools shirking responsibility or. 
minimising their authority in this manner. Whether 
the School Board is timid of appropriating too much 
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authority or merely desires to shelter itself under the 
prejudices of parents does not affect the situation. | 
| 

| 

| 


We manufacture criminals as we manufacture small- 
pox, as may be seen by the report just issued by the 
Prisons Commissioners. One of the processes is as 
follows. A great number of youths under sixteen are 
sent to prison for short periods for crimes which the 
chaplain of Bristol Prison says are in most cases only 
the result of mere childish mischief. And here a curious 
aspect of the housing problem comes in. The Governor 
of Durham Prison says these short imprisonments 
have no terrors for the boys. They rather like them than 
otherwise for they come to a prison cell ‘‘ with its 
comforts and peace and quietness from the reeking 
abominations of the room they share with several other 
persons in their homes, where also they are frequently 
subjected to ill usage”. And so our very prisons cease 
to be deterrents. We spend public money uselessly 
because it is a relief for these young people to escape 
from their filthy surroundings and their punishment 
period is the only time in their life when they enjoy 
human conditions. This seems a fair subject for the 
consideration of those who say it is ‘‘the pig that 
makes the sty” in order to decry the important action 
of their surroundings on the poorer classes. 


Lord Rosebery’s latest excuse for uttering imaginary 
axioms about nothing in particular was his accept- 
ance of the freedom of Stranraer. He selected with 
his usual keenness for popular points the subject 
of an Irish tunnel ; or perhaps he used this attractive 
theme to help down the more serious part of his 
speech on municipal matters. He accused, no [doubt 
with accurate judgment, the present Government and 
all other governments of a lack of imagination; but 
though that quality is as valuable in politics as any- 
where else, it has the defects of its virtues. If the 
Treasury were so full of imagination as to desire to 
spend an unproductive £8,000,000 on a tunnel to 
Ireland it would gain no advantage other than senti- 
mental. As it is one can get from Glasgow to Ireland 
more quickly by sea than one could by rail via Stranraer 
and the proposed tunnel. Lord Rosebery was pleased 
by the metaphorical ring of the ‘‘ new link ” between 
England and Ireland ; but it should be the boast of an 
imperial power that her ships join the parts of the 
Empire and annihilate distance just as effectively as 
Continental railways. The only difference is that it 
requires a truer imagination to realise the efficiency of 
such a link. 


The congress of the German Social Democrats has 
been little edifying—and recalls in some details the 
dinner party meetings in which the sections of the 
Liberal party in England indulged. The discussion 
which originated in a resolution introduced by Herr 
Bernstein ended in a complete neglect of the central 
subject’ owing to a more or less personal squabble 
between Herr Bebel and Herr Bernstein. Bernstein 
who is rather a philosopher than a politician had 
published a book in which he had criticised severely, or 
according to his own phrase, developed, the opinions 
of Karl Marx. Herr Bebel called upon him to recant and 
in case of contumacy threatened to oust him from the 
Social Democratic Federation. In short Herr Bebel’s 
proposal was a denial of the right of freespeech. Herr 
Bernstein is one of the few Social Democrats who has 
suffered for his convictions. He is only just returned*| 
from England after a period of compulsory exile ; but 
in spite of this he was charged with insincerity to the 
cause. The particular effect of the criticism at which 
umbrage was taken was that it led to a ‘‘ modification 
of the Marxian theories of the intensification of misery, 
ending in a social and economic cataclysm”. In other 
words his crime was deficiency in pessimism and for 
this he was ordered bya large majority of the Congress 
to recant. It is such disputes on unessential and per- 
sonal points that have proved the undoing of most 
socialist federations. 


The optimists on British trade will find fuel for their 
enthusiasm in the latest report of the Commissioners of 


ing from the number of quaint details indicating the 

sudden changes in people’s ways. It would be possible 

for imagination to evolve from the statistics an almost 
' poetic description of contemporary manners. Among 
the stranger items the figures concerned with the con- 
sumption of beer are worth noticing. The scare about 
arsenic considerably diminished the consumption in both 
England and Scotland ; but as an unexpected compen- 
sation Ireland came to the rescue. If the supposed 
distress results in the surrender of whisky to beer as a 
national drink it will not perhaps be altogether re- 
gretted. The figures disclosed by the assessment for 
Income-tax show a most astonishing growth of wealth. 
In ten years the value of properties and incomes has 
increased by 128 millions, and in the same period the 
value of houses in England, Wales and Scotland has 
increased by fifteen millions. The growth of prosperity 
which these figures indicate is not a little remarkable ; 
but those optimists who discount the inroads made 
lately by foreign competitors into English trade should 
pay attention to the figures concerned with the present 
year rather than to the accumulated estimate of the 


whole decade. 


The question of the housing of the poorer classes has 
never been more fully discussed than by the Conference 
of British Delegates whose meetings terminated at 
Glasgow on Wednesday. It is a first duty of this 
and succeeding Governments to consider with serious 
attention the resolutions finally adopted at the confer- 
ence. The duty of closing slum properties and of 
building decent houses for the population is imperative 
on local authorities and ‘‘ more extensive and un- 
fettered powers” ought at once to be granted to them 
by the legislature. As to the details of this reforma- 
tion the restrictions of the Local Government Board as 
to the nature of the houses to be erected should be at 
once removed. The Garden City Association in its first 
small but practical experiment in its theory has proved 
that, if common sense prevails, comfortable and sanitary 
houses can be built at a price which has been thought 

‘impossible. If the committee, which has been appointed 

by the conference to bring these suggestions before 
Parliament, can make its view as to the sale price of 
land prevail, the housing question will have advanced a 
most important stage. Onevery account municipal autho- 
rities should be allowed to acquire at its market value, 
without allowance for compulsory purchase, land for 
the erection of dwellings for the inmates of condemned 
slums. In all our big towns the providing of decent 
houses for the poor overrules on moral and sanitary 
grounds all other duties. 


The Unionist success in Lanarkshire, though 
principally due no doubt to the dividing of Liberal 
votes between Mr. Harmsworth and Mr. Smillie, was 
much more pronounced than anyone had anticipated. 
Even quarrelling in the opposite camp cannot wholly 
account for the conversion of a minority of 1,553 
into a majority of 904. But both Sir William 
Rattigan’s opponents were impossible candidates. Mr. 
Smillie spoke of the ‘‘contemptible Liberal party” 
and asked—in Lanarkshire—for a triumph for 
Ireland and the pro-Boers. Mr. Smillie was at 
least logical and straightforward, if his political 
creed was not popular. Mr. Cecil Harmsworth was an 
amalgam of incongruous attributes. He boasted that 
he was an Imperialist, a Liberal and a follower of his 
good chief Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. From 
the Unionist point of view the success was of course 
chiefly negative. To give way to bombast, or to 
extract from the victory a triumphant sign of the 
Government’s popularity, one must either have a total 
lack of humour or be qualifying for the post of political 
wire-puller. 


It has always happened in athletic meetings between 
English and Americans that the visitors have lost ; and 
there are other parallels between the various meetings. 
On Wednesday Oxford and Cambridge won the three 
events which they have nearly always won, the half- 
mile, the mile and the two-mile. They might easily 
have also won the quarter-mile and long jump, as on 


Inland Revenue. The document is singularly interest- 


the last occasion, if their representative in both these. 
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events had not strained his knee. Athletics, in the 
sense of sheer running, is not vastly popular in the 
States. Races of more than one mile are hardly 
known, while ‘‘dashes” of 50 yards or 75 yards are 
common. In sheer racing where endurance and pace 
are combined the scientific elaboration of American 
training methods has no particular effect; but in 


hurdle-racing, high jumping, and the strange gymnastic | 


feats known as hammer-throwing and the now happily 
rejected weight-putting, Americans are quite certain to 
remain superior while they practise after their manner 
and we after ours. But we are content to have it so, if 
excellence involves professional trainers and hydro- 

athic establishments for training quarters. Perhaps 
it does not; for it is quite clear from the performances 


at the Berkeley Oval that English athletes have learnt | 


from Americans the arts both of hurdling and hammer- 
throwing. The two Oxford men, who were second in 
these two events, easily surpassed all previous recorded 
performances at Oxford or Cambridge, under similar 
conditions. 


The first attempt at the great yacht race has been 
made. The shores at Sandy Hook were packed with 
spectators and the sea with ships and the so-called 

rogress of the race was followed in every detail in 

ondon thanks to a continuous series of cabled mes- 
sages. For the first two hours while ‘‘ Columbia” 
and ‘‘Shamrock”’ were tacking out against a head 
wind there was much scope for the display of seaman- 
ship. Barr was successful in the preliminary manceuvres 
and gained the windward berth, which he kept, but with 
great difficulty. As the wind decreased ‘‘Shamrock” 
steadily improved her position and at last by a clever 
piece of seamanship on the part of Captain Sycamore 
took the lead and won the windward berth. But from 
this point the wind began to fail, and ‘‘ Shamrock ” 
standing in shore, in the hope of a land breeze, 
fell back. When the mark boat was rounded 
“Columbia” was leading by seven minutes, and the 


lead was slowly increased till the time limit of five and | 
a half hours expired, when she was still several miles 


from the lightship. ‘* Columbia” is no doubt the 
more trustworthy boat, but under certain conditions, a 
light breeze and a smooth sea, ‘‘Shamrock” might 
easily win. Her sail area is greatly superior and 
thanks to some ingenuity in structure she only allows 
‘*Columbia” 43 seconds. 
Hook continue light the monomania of the public may 
be manifested in intermittent outbreaks over a great 
many weeks. Two years ago there were as many as 
eight preliminary fiascos. 


The Bank return of Thursday disclosed an addition 
to the total reserve of £124,800 whilst the cash has 
increased by £131,000 and the resultant of the various 
changes in the figures is to bring the proportion to 54 
per cent. against 53} last week; £54,000 on balance 
has gone abroad but about £185,000 has been returned 
from the provinces. The Funds have steadily de- 
clined during the past week, without any specific 
cause beyond the small supply of investment busi- 
ness and the market belief in the impending issue 
of a new Local Loan. The Stock markets have 
been depressed throughout the week, the earlier part 
of which was taken up by the general settlement which 
went off quietly. The collapse in the Copper market 
has been reflected generally, and American Railroad 
shares have receded considerably below the opening 
prices at the beginning of the week, which showed a 
marked advance owing to the improvement in the 
statement of the Associated Banks in New York. 
The weakness in Copper shares is attributable to the 
affairs of the Amalgamated Copper Concern in America, 
which has declared a lower dividend than usual, an 
opportunity for depreciation too inviting to be passed 
over by the ‘‘ bears”. Rio Tinto shares have declined 


from 52} to 473 but close above the worst and with a | 


better tendency. The traffic receipts of most of the 
British railways are better without however correspond- 


_ ing increase in quotations: the Southern lines have | 


been irregular but have a downward tendency. The 
Kaffir market has been dull in common with the West 
African and Australian markets. Consols93,';. Bank 
rate 3 per cent. (13 June, rgor). 


If the winds off Sandy | 


| 
| SPORT OR SNOBBERY? 


i” it were possible to collect statistics of the thoughts 
of people in Britain and in America at the moment 
| it would be found that a certain yacht race between a 
| New York and an Irish Yacht Club had almost a mono- 
poly of attention. On Thursday cables vibrated their 
messages of the progress of the race across oceans, 
| The sky in London was defaced with the cabled tidings. 
It was impossible to walk in the streets or sit in a rail- 
| way carriage and not be dinned by comments. It is 
| generally fair to argue that if the public in England has 
_ an obsession the Americans are doubly dominated by 
the same mania. Since, then, so many millions of 
people through all the grades of society are in the thral; 
of this interest it becomes necessary to inquire whether 
in spite of appearances they may not somewhere have 
some justification. 

It is generally understood that we are a sportsman- 
like people ; but who shall unravel the tangled attri- 
butes that are inferred in the British people’s admiration 
for sport ” and ‘‘ sportsmen”? A sportsman, accord- 
ing to that most pleasing and typical phrase, is one 
who “‘ plays the game”. The metaphor means a great 
deal. A player of the game must not only have a 
sensitive respect for every point of unwritten honour, 
but he must be a genuine and straightforward worker. 
At football he will not ‘‘ lurk off-side”’, when shooting 
he will not ‘‘ shirk the ploughs”, in a boat he will not 
‘* sugar”. Nor will one who “ plays the game” ‘‘ play 
to the gallery”; and if the gallery is composed ot 
sportsmen it will not express its approval when a 
player neglects the essence of the game for the show. 
One may well doubt if this yacht-race is sports- 
manlike after this definition. Does it give those 
engaged such scope for their capacity for ‘‘ playing the 
game” that exclusive interest in it should dominate two 
communities ? 

It has the savour of international competition ; 
though like the cricket team that is starting for 
Australia the ‘‘ national reputation”, to use an expres- 
sion beloved of those who affect the grandiose style, 
is in the hands of a more or less unaccredited private 
person. But we are afraid that the nature of the public 
zeal makes it impossible to believe that the fervour has 
anything to do with the sheer zest that comes of 
seeing which is the better man or the better: boat. 
Certainly not one man in ten thousand of those who 
are now shouting so loud knows anything at all 
about yachts. It does not come into his mind to 
consider whether this fight between the yachts 
will benefit seamanship. He has no laudable zeal, 
such as that of the German Emperor, to encourage 
yacht-racing in the wider expectation of further- 
ing the science of shipbuilding and stimulating 
the nation to naval enthusiasm. The pride of the 
history of England on the sea has lain in the seaman- 
ship of her sailors. Nelson never proved himself a 
greater captain than when his knowledge of the sea 
helped him to slip behind those ships swinging on their 
anchors at Aboukir ; and the nation at once recognised 
the point of the victory. Though it is comparing 
small things with great, one would have expected a 
sportsmanlike people with such a history to have 
centred their attention on the skill of ‘‘ Shamrock’s” 
seamen. We are not aware that they have ever been 
mentioned ; and yet in reference to a particular race it 
is the grand co-operation of the yacht and her masters j 
which are most worthy to evoke our admiration. 
There is nothing more admirable for those whose 
knowledge embraces these things than to see or 
read of a fine vessel answering her master, 
winning with him advantage from wind and sea 
by his knowledge and skill, almost inspiration. The 
man at the helm must know his vessel’s character as if 
she were alive and catch a coming gust before ever it 
wimples the water. There is room here for national 
enthusiasm. But who considers the race as a com- 
| petition of national sailors? Of the millions who read 

of the race—its progress in the sky or its prospects in 
the papers—not one in a hundred could give the name 
. of the pilots, or has thought to ask which is the better. 
The criticism, which, as things are, must follow public 
. interest, is centred on the personalities of the owners. 
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We know all about the gigantic bets that have been 
offered and taken. We know the features, the aspira- 
tions, the expenditure, the qualities, the latest conversa- 
tion, nay the very life-history of half a dozen millionaires 
who have bought yachts, or betted, or boasted, or pre- 
vented each other buying sails. A gross Americanism 
is imported into popular use because it was used by 
a millionaire in reference, more or less boastful, to 
the future ownership of the prize. But what is the 
essential connexion between millionaires, even if they 
happen to be owners, and the sporting spirit in the 
race no one has suggested. It is not the owner who 
plays the game, who has learnt by long experience 
on the seas the shades of skill that mark the great 
sailor, the player of the game who is also the worker, 
versed in all the arts of running, reaching, gybing and 
staying. 

In brief the public that demands news of the race has 
shown, or been made to show, an artificial vulgarity 
which is as far removed from the courtesy of the true 
sporting spirit as professionalism itself. They have 
converted a game into a flaring advertisement, which 
may or may not please the advertised persons. The 
appetite for personal details, which has vulgarised many 
departments of life, has now shown its grossness 
even in games on whose purity the nation has 
prided itself ; and this sign of the trend of national 
ciiaracter is of serious moment. The esthetics of 
the yacht race have been vulgarised not less than 
the morality. There are few finer sights than 
two racing yachts heading to the breeze and run- 
ning over the water as if the very spirit of racing 
were in the keels. But the great white sails, in this 
international” race, call up no better parallel than 
fishing boats one has seen, even on the wildest parts of 
our coasts, displaying for the gratification of a few 
healthy coastguards the necessity of stimulating their 
lives by the use of a particular pill. Though unlettered, 
the sails of ‘‘Shamrock” and ‘‘Columbia” have been 
not less really converted into advertising media ; and 
they fulfil their purpose excellently well with nearly half 
an acre of advertising space, according to the latest 
measurement of sail area; why, the full moon, in 
the opinion of the owner of Blobb’s Blacking, was not 
a more excellent screen! The masts which are reported 
to be as high as the Nelson Monument might more 
fitly recall the chimneys sacred to soap or whiskey on 
the South of the Thames; even these scarcely adver- 
tise so loudly individual names which it serves no pur- 
pose toremember. This fulsome laudation of owners, 
whether of horses or yachts, is dangerously inimical 
to the character of the sport because it is presumed that 
honour can be won without work. A man is not—in that 
reference—a sportsman who has good horses bought and 
trained, or good yachts built and handled for him, 
unless he knows their points almost as well as the men 
he pays. If a man with a fine or attractive personality 
wins the Derby with a horse which he has bought the 
public may be excused for feeling pleasure ; but on be- 
half of the spirit of sport let them remember that qua 
sportsman he has shown no excellence above his 
fellows. 

If the public wished to have a genuine object on 
which to expend their sporting enthusiasm they might 
have selected the athletic meeting just concluded in 
New York. It involves a genuine spirit of sport fora 
body of men to travel the distances to Canada and the 
States to run a succession of hard races for the joy of 
seeing who are the better men. There is no emphasis 
here on personal vauntings and unessential details, and 
the races of athletes are a form of sport of which every 
man, woman and child has some personal experience. 
But even in this reference one could scarcely excuse the 
critics who speak, as they have been speaking in the 
other reference, of the love of sport binding together 
‘*the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race”. 
It is a pity that people cannot play a game without 
being associated with such high moral bombast ; but if 
a peg is desired on which to hang high talk of fraternal 
amenities it would be well to select some real sport. 
Yacht racing in itself is—or was—as real a national 
sport as any, and as genuine a subject for sportsman- 
like zeal. The greater pity therefore to foist upon it this 
load of snobbish vulgarities. 


RUSSIA AND TIBET. 


Ses actual meaning of the recent Tibetan Mission 

to S. Petersburg and the vast importance of an 
understanding between the two countries, of which it 
was the visible sign, have been strangely overlooked : 
yet they are of far more importance from a British 
point of view than the Tsar’s visits to France and 
Germany, his receptions by President and Emperor. 
That this mission marks another distinct triumph for 
Russian diplomacy is undeniable. Russia advances 
step by step, with the utmost caution, with absolute 
secrecy. When the necessity arises for explaining her 
presence on debatable territory a scientific expedition 
or a trading caravan is offered as a sufficiently valid 
excuse. The compelling force of Russia’s foreign policy 
lies in the fact that nothing is ever allowed to thwart 
what is once undertaken. No public opinion exists to 
destroy plans intelligently conceived. Foolish compli- 
cations due to the vagaries of party strife are avoided 
in a land where party is unknown. Apparent failures 
there have been. Russia is a past-mistress in the 
difficult art of giving way gracefully to remonstrances 
offered by a strong Power. Experience has taught her 
that temporary diversion does not mean defeat. The 
tardy realisation of her intentions becomes the occasion 
for the display of much injured feeling and self-righteous 
condemnation of her diplomatic duplicity. To say that 
Russia’s foreign policy is not straightforward shows 
our woeful, our wilful ignorance. It is straightforward, 
definite, certain. Truly her methods are devious and 
in no wise resemble those of the English. In the days 
when mere might was right, somewhat clumsy, but 
fairly honest English methods secured success. Now 
might is largely on the side of the intellectually 
equipped, especially when dealing with Eastern nations. 
Russia’s continuous growth proves this most conclu- 
sively. Lord Curzon’s ‘“‘ intelligent anticipation of 
events before they occur” implies a political imagina- 
tion; and in this respect we are lamentably deficient. 
The time has come to review our position in the 
Far East: to see things as they are: and, seeing, 
to act. A determination to protect our interests, a 
firm, unflinching policy on our part could not fail to 
convince Russia. Intellectual force has a contempt for 
mere physical force, but a wholesome admiration for 
stability of purpose and straightness of method, which 
we cannot be said to have adopted in our relations with 
Russia. We advance, retire. We think aimiessly, 
and lost in aimless thought allow others to create 
‘* spheres of influence” within our legitimate spheres. 
Having done this we wake up and cry Treachery! We 
are playing a losing game in the Far East. The loss 
must prove a national catastrophe. 

The future development of Tibet is a matter of vital 
importance to England. It not only contains the germs 
of trouble on the Indian frontier and in the upper 
valleys of the Yang-tse. But the unsatisfactory political 
position of Afghanistan must also be considered, anc 
the probable renewal of the Pamir question. Russia’s 
desire for Tibet is no sudden caprice born of a vision of 
this vast country’s isolation. It is rather the gradual 
growth of years of patient watching and waiting: 
years profitably spent in ably conducted expeditions to 
nearly every quarter of the little-known and inhospitable 
land of the Lama. Colonel Prijevalsky, the indefa- 
tigable explorer of this region, succeeded, on one of 
his expeditions, in surveying the greater part of Amdo 
and Kham. As the two great roads connecting Lh’assa 
with Ta-tsien-lu, the emporium of Chinese trade with 
the West, cross the latter province, it was highly 
satisfactory to acquire information in regard to its extent, 
its navigable rivers and its natural possessions. The 
assistance rendered by these expeditions cannot be 
over-estimated. They brought Russians into direct 
contact with border tribes and with Tibetans. Although 
the latter are suspicious of strangers and _ inclined 
forcibly to resent anything in the shape of intrusion, 
Russians have, for long, been more favoured than 
Western Europeans. The establishment in 1890 of 
Russian merchants in the Chinese frontier towns of 
Kan-su, Shen-si and Sze-chuan, with a resident Consul 
at Lu-chan to look after their interests, introduced a 
more permanent element into the relations between 
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Russia and Tibet. That the merchants were mostly 
military officers, whose principal duty consisted in 
spreading accounts of the beneficent rule of the Great 
White Tsar among Mongolians and border Tibetans, 
does not seem to have attracted any ‘notice. 

But the real object of Russian activity was the 
Delai - Lama’s compliance with Muscovite aims. 
Without his authority no concessions could be ob- 
tained, and he, as the Incarnate Buddha, is inac- 
cessible. Had the Tsar not numbered considerably 
over 100,000 Lamaists (dependent for the spiritual 
direction on the Delai-Lama) among his subjects, 
had Prince Uchtomsky (a favourite adviser of His 
August Majesty) in addition to a sympathetic insight 
into Far Eastern problems, not constituted himself the 
fervent advocate of Buddhists and Buddhism, the 
agreement between the two countries would have been 
much more difficult to accomplish. That the Khanbdé- 
Lama Dorgieff (Agouan Dordji), ambassador to the 
recent mission, should be a Buriat, and therefore a 
Russian subject, is the most remarkable and all-signi- 
ficant fact in a somewhat complicated chain of curious 
coincidences. When fifteen years of age Dorgieff fled 
from Russian territory to Lh’assa, determined to be- 
come a Lama. Gifted with extraordinary intelligence, 
he advanced rapidly and was eventually made a member 
of the Supreme Council of the Grand Lama. In 1898 
he prevailed upon the Delai-Lama to allow him to visit 
his native country, the Trans-Caspian Provinces, to 
inquire into the spiritual welfare of the people. During 
his absence from Tibet friction between Russians and 
Buriats about some land led to his reception by the 
Tsar, Prince Uchtomsky acting as_ intermediary. 
Dorgieff explained the grievance of his countrymen, 
adding a plea for their religious freedom, and was 
successful in his self-imposed mission. Prince 
Uchtomsky by his timely intervention laid a solid 
foundation for future development. And the constant 
journeying of Buriat pilgrims to Lh’assa enabled him 
to follow up his advantages by suggesting that the 
pilgrims should not omit to remind the Lamas that 
Russia was their friend. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
Khanbé-Lama’s religious convictions. His very zeal 
may prove his own undoing. It was the motive of his 
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gradual annihilation of all he holds most sacred. That 
he was convinced of the many advantages to be derived 
from an entente with Russia is evident. So able an 
advocate would not have been so opportunely forth- 
coming had it been otherwise. Anxious to obtain 
complete religious freedom for all Lamaists, his ap- 
preciation of the missionary spirit of Western Europeans 
warned him that the Russian Autocrat was the oniy 
ruler who would be likely to consider himself the 
Official Protector of Tibetan Buddhism. His per- 
ception of the benefits of material civilisation led 
him to desire contact with Europe in order that 
the more intelligent monks might learn European 
languages and have the opportunity of studying 
modern science, &c. The state of moral civilisation 
Dorgieff claims to be much higher in Tibet than in 
Europe. These considerations and the certainty of 
being well received at S. Petersburg caused him to urge 
the importance of sending a special mission to the Tsar 
with the object of placing Tibet definitely under Russian 
protection. That the Delai-Lama should have turned 
to Russia when China’s impotence became manifest is 
not surprising. Russia has displayed a natural aptitude 
for dealing with the peoples which lie along her east- 
ward path. 

Lack of tact distinguishes our methods. Is it 
too late to realise the fallacy of applying theories 
founded on the principles of European international 
law to the East? To meet with any measure of suc- 
cess it is essential to have a thorough grasp of 
the political, religious, administrative, commercial, geo- 
graphical and historical state of a country. Contempt for 
a nation and its most cherished traditions spells failure in 
modern politics. As Russia’s interest in Tibet is mainly 
political and ours entirely commercial there seems no 
reason why we should not cultivate friendly relations 
with the country on our Indian frontier. It is true that 
Russia distrusts us. And the Delai-Lama fears the 
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the Himalayas he considers a serious menace to his 
supremacy. But Tibetan trade offers special advantages 
to English and Indian traders. A bold bid for trading 
facilities is therefore desirable. The Sikkim-Tibet 
Convention with the very limited opportunities it 
affords, has shown what an enormous field for com- 
mercial development lies at our very doors. Most 
important is the possibility of obtaining a market in 
Tibet for Indian tea. Though there are serious 
obstacles in the way, need they be insurmountable ? 
Where Russian aspirations do not conflict with our 
essential interests there is something to be said in favour 
However impossible 
Russian methods may have made a mutual understand- 
ing in China it may be advisable in the case of Tibet to 
reconsider our policy towards Russia. That Russian 
methods do not meet with English approval is com- 
prehensible. They are largely the outcome of Asiatic 
influences. Yet, ‘‘ intelligent anticipation” and a clear 
perception of the position we mean to occupy in the 
East might bring about a permanent understanding 
between sea-power and land-power. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND WATER. 


\WE are not absolutely sure, but we think Lord 

Rosebery’s speech at Stranraer on Wednesday 
was his first public utterance, with the exception of 
the address on Alfred, since Mr. Sidney Webb’s 
trilliant article which he somewhat mysteriously, at 
first sight, called ‘‘Lord Rosebery’s Escape from 
Houndsditch”. Stranraer is not exactly the place that 
a statesman would choose for the enunciation of a pro- 
gramme. We are not therefore making it a reproach 
in any way when we remark that Lord Rosebery, 
up to the present, has not made any sign that he is 
developing the plan suggested by Mr. Webb, by which 
Lord Rosebery, together with Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane 
and Sir Edward Grey might oust the present and form 
an alternative government, the promise and potency of 
which at the moment is otherwise non-existent. For 
all that appears in the Stranraer speech Lord Rosebery 
is still ploughing his furrow alone politically. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Webb suggested, as the 
effective policy of the junto above mentioned, 
a programme comprising a number of topics in 
which the nation is manifesting a continually growing 
interest to the exclusion of the old subjects of Radical 
individualism. These Mr. Webb calls the Gladstonian 
rags and tatters which have at length been relegated 
to the Houndsditch for worn-out political garments. 
The hopes Lord Rosebery once inspired in working- 
men who still remained formally attached to the 
Liberal party, though they had left behind the tradi- 
tional Liberal individualism, sprang from their belief 
that he was the coming man who was to give its new 
character to that party. They misunderstood Lord 
Rosebery as many others did, led astray by that 
peculiar oratorical gift of his which enables him to 
understand what will appeal to the dominant sentiment 
of his audiences, and not yet having had the experience 
of him which revealed that his practical gifts did not 
correspond to his gifts of intellectual sympathy. We 
know what he has become politically, and even in that 
sphere of local government, where he first attracted 
the hopes that he subsequently disappointed. He has 
retired from both, and yet he continues to hold. atten- 
tion whenever he speaks, partly because of his clever- 
ness and humour, and especially because whether he 
is speaking of imperial or local matters he shows that as 
a thinker he has left off the rags and tatters of liberalism 
and has relegated them to Houndsditch. He has 
sympathy with the aims and objects of the constructive 
school of politics. He has learned ‘‘ to think in com- 
munities ” instead of in the narrow individualist furrow 
which his former associates Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley are still ploughing, as melancholy and 
deserted as Lord Rosebery himself in a furrow of 
another kind. Even at. Stranraer, where the smallness 
of the community he was addressing would have made 
the treatment of the larger questions of the munici- 
palities out of proportion, he treated quite in this 
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manner the topics of local indebtedness and the 
communal objects for which this indebtedness has 
been incurred. 

We can imagine those who “ think in individuals ” 
drawing alarming pictures of local indebtedness : 
solemnly pointing out how fast it was growing, 
how the rates were going up, how paralysing 
to individual ccmpetition the extension of muni- 
cipal powers ‘was and so on. What he referred 
to as the danger of corruption they would have 
exaggerated, as if in that alone there was sufficient 
reason for reducing corporate action to its lowest point. 
Lord Rosebery noted it and simply passed on with the 
remark that the possibility of the growth of corruption 
had vigilantly to be watched. Instead of taking the 
small objections usually taken by the narrow-minded 
ratepayer who is encouraged ‘‘ to think in individuals ” 
by the Radical individualist, he showed that he is as con- 
scious as he has always been of the higher possibilities 
of communal life. Unfortunately his illustrations were 
quite too trivial for the central idea. Water and light, 
recreation grounds, open spaces and isolation hospitals, 
are the commonplaces of municipal life. A munici- 
pality can hardly be called a society at all which is not 
almost driven to provide them as a matter of course. 
Lord Rosebery probably did not think Stranraer quite 
the place for more extensive views of the enlarged 
functions of the State and municipalities in the life of 
the future. But more probably we may take it that 
his inherent tendency to avoid arduous undertakings 
will prevent him, if not from thinking out at least 
from undertaking that programme which, with the 
aid of his friends Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane and 
Lord Grey, is to dish the Tory party in carry- 
ing out the real wishes of the nation. We are 
afraid the Stranraer speech fragmentary, careless and 
desultory, is only too representative of the treatment 
which Lord Rosebery is likely to give to all political 
ideas especially when the moment comes for putting 
them as practical questions. 

Mr. Webb points out that in regard to the imperial 
idea this group has represented the changed feelings of 
workmen since the days when Mr. Gladstone’s views 
were dropped by them; while the liberal party generally 
and the socialist party have utterly failed to represent 
the new conceptions because neither of them has any 
definite views of foreign policy. But, as he adds, in this 
respect, to the man in the street at any rate, the 
group offers no advantages over Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. So it isin regard to all those other items 
of the programme that Mr. Webb insists is the standard 
which any government must raise who would come 
before the country with any chance of carrying the 
nation with it for the future. Take any of these items 
and we may repeat what Mr. Webb says of foreign 
policy, that as an alternative government the group 
would offer no advantage over Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain. They are all matters of home 
policy. Neither the nation nor any government has 
yet shown a due sense of their importance. Yet the 
administrative nihilism, the revolutionary tradition of 
liberalism with its policy of reforming nothing ‘* unless 
it can be done at the expense of some established 
institution” has absolutely no hold on the nation. 
If the people are to be won by a political programme it 
is quite true to say it must comprise such subjects as 
will insure the rearing of an imperial race. That 
means everything connected with the moral and 
physical conditions under which industry is carried on ; 
with the treatment of the poor, sanitation and housing, 
with the national system of education, and with military 
and naval efficiency. No Government has yet laid 
before the country a coherent programme of these 
matters. We get only from time to time scraps of 
legislation dealing ineffectively with now one item and 
now another in a casual unrelated way. In view of its 
needs the nation ought either to require from its Govern- 
ment such a programme or that Government ought to 
have knowledge, courage and faith enough to impose 
it on the nation. Yet one waits on the other and 
we must confess the prospects are not bright. The 
strongest party man could not claim for the present 
Government that it discloses ‘‘the close co-operation 
of a group of men of diverse temperaments and varied 


talents imbued with a common faith and purpose, and 
eager to work out, and generally to expound, how each 
department of national life can be raised to its highest 
possible efficiency”. That is not evenhis ideal. But in 
calculating the Government’s chances in the country, 
from any approximation to such an abnormal pitch of 
excellence, he can at least fortify himself with the 
reflection that neither the Liberal party, nor the Rosebery 
group, show signs of coming nearer to its realisation. 


THE STORY OF THE PARISH. 
I.—TILL THE REFORMATION. 


oo many a year after that Thor and Woden had 

gone the way of the dead gods there were no 
parishes in England. The Christian worship of the 
people gathered round the minsters. Now of minsters 
there were two kinds, the chief minster or cathedral 
church in each diocese, where the bishop dwelt with 
his canons or monks, and the middle minsters, where 
certain monks and canons lived together in a community 
after the manner of the cathedral clerks. It was the 
duty of the people, so said the Lawgiver, to go to these 
minsters for the Sacraments and to give them their 
tithes and the Church Scot (or measure of corn) that 
fell due from every hearth on Martinmas Day, and the 
Leohtsceat that bought the lights for the High Altar, 
and the Saw! Sceat that paid the priest, who sang the 
requiem for the passing soul. As time passed on, the 
eorls and thegns desired to possess churches on their 
bocland, and when they had built these, they asked the 
men of God to consecrate the same, which the men of 
God did, when the eorl or thegn had given so many 
hides of land to support the priest who should minister 
there, for there might be no church without a glebe. 
And thereafter the founder installed his priest after 
such manner as he would, and not canonically. But of 
these ecclesiole the bishops and the law took little 
heed ; and no part of the tithes and the dues was given 
to them. In these days parochia signified diocese. 

But to all things there comes an end: The black 
raven on the Viking’s banner shrieked the dirge of the 
minsters. ‘* From the fury of the Northmen good Lord 
deliver us” cried the monks. Nevertheless the Danes 
passed everywhere, and they filled the whole 
land with blood and tears, and they destroyed the 
ministers and monasteries with fire and sword. What- 
ever of Christian faith was left in the land gathered 
around the little wooden shrines by the different vils 
and townships. The insignificance of these little sanc- 
tuaries was often their protection against the raiders, 
to rebuild them in no case meant great labour. In 
these days the sense of the word parochia is changed: 
It signifies now the charge not of the bishop, but of 
the priest who ministers to a vil. In other words, the 
parson has come into being. And now the thegn asks 
for a share of the tithe for the parson, and at least 
King Edgar, and after him King Canute, makes laws 
that one-third of a thegn’s tithes may go to the clerk 
of his church on bocland if it boasts of a burial ground. 
In less than a hundred years this church on the bocland 
with its ‘‘legerstowe” has become the matrix ecclesia 
parochialis. So was founded the English parish. 

How it came to pass that the parson wrested (so far 
as he ever did wrest) that other two-thirds of the tithes 
from the minster, so that in the thirteenth century the 
law presumed the whole tithe of the parish to belong to 
the parson, is not for us here to ask: lawyers have 
asked it in vain for some centuries: though soit was. But 
how the parson or rather the parish church seized the 
Church Scot and the Leohtsceat and the Sawl Sceat is 
plainer. In the old days before the Norman count 
kissed the sands of Pevensey the people, we have said, 
paid these dues to the clerks of the min$ters. And 
thereafter, when the Norman spoon was stirring the 
porridge in the English dish ecclesiastical, the English 
folk were none too anxious to pay them to anyone 
whatsoever. But the Holy Church and her lawyers 
forgot none of the usages of the old time that were to 
her advantage. The Norman priest whom an alien 
bishop is now collating in a canonical manner into an 
English parsonage has no notion of obeying that portion 
of his Canon Law which bids him <eep his. church 
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repaired and fitted out of his tithe; and his bishop 
stands behind him and ordains that the parishioners do 
undertake the repair of the nave and aisles of the parish 
church and the building thereof, and likewise of the 
steeple within and without, and the fence of the church- 
yard, and do provide the chalice and missal and the 
ornaments of the church. But the parishioners were a 
stiff-necked generation, and they rebelled and refused 
to do these things ; and (alas! for the parsons) when 
these contumacious parishioners were haled before the 
Court Christian, there would come a prohibition from 
the King’s Justices, and Master Apparitor’s victims 
went free, and all this in the days when pious Henry 
and crusading Edward ruled the land. The rites of 
religion must cease in England, wail the prelates to 
Longshanks, if your judges so meddle with the pre- 
rogatives of the Church: and they wail not in vain. 
‘*Use yourself circumspectly” writes the King to his 
Justices ‘‘if the prelates do punish for leaving the 
churchyard uninclosed, or for that the church is 
uncovered, or not conveniently decked.” 

And so for many a weary year the repair of the nave 
and aisles of the church and of the fence ot the grave- 
yard is laid on parishioners’ shoulders, and these are the 
ornaments which, however poor they be, they must 
provide, even as is written in the Constitution of 
Archbishop Winchelsea; a legend, an antiphonal, a 
grail, a psalter, a troper, an ordinal, a manual, a chalice, 
the principal vestment with a chasuble, a dalmatic, a 
tunic with choral cope, and all its appendages, a frontal 
for the great altar, with three towels, three surplices, 
one rochet, a cross for processions, a cross for the dead, 
a censer, a lanthorn, a handbell to be carried before the 
Host in the visitation of the sick, a pyx, a decent veil 
for Lent, banners for the Rogationtide procession, bells 
with ropes, a bier for the dead, a vessel for the blessed 
water, an osculatory, a candlestick for the taper at 
Easter, a font with lock and key, the images in the 
church, the chief image in the chancel, the reparation 
of books and vestments, as occasion shall be. 

Prodigious as was the imposition, and sternly as 
Mister Archdeacon watched that no tittle thereof should 
be shirked, the parishioners met it bravely, and thereby 
they won their freedom. As the King desires an aid- 
voting Parliament, the parson craves for a rate-voting 
vestry. Parson must therefore follow royal example 
and let parishioners have a say in church affairs. So 
it comes to pass that all the church save the chancel 
becomes to all intents and purposes the parishioners’ 
property—that the precious ornaments of the sanctuary 
are taken from the priest and placed under the care of 
the parishioners’ elected representatives, the church- 
wardens, that the parishioners take it on themselves to 
fix the hour for the singing of Mass, and occasionally 
to choose the parish clerks and sexton—nay, they will 
hale parson before the bishop at the Visitation, if, say, 
he does not preach ‘‘ sufficienter ”, or if he does not give 
them entertainment, or even if he makes too little pause 
between Mattins and Mass on festival days. 

The one place in the land where justice and equality 
reign is the convocation of the parishioners (afterwards 
known as the vestry). In this convocation where the 
aug is president, where every baptized man and woman 

as one vote and no more, the most effective and at the 
same time the least oppressive fiscal system that the 
world has ever known is developed as every Easter the 
churchwardens’ balance-sheet is discussed. The system 
rests in the main on the freewill offerings of parishioners 
living and dead. For, thanks to the beneficence of the 
t, many a parish in the days of the White Rose 
ings is owner of strips of land, on which the wardens 
are building a pandoxtorium or church house. Some 
parishes possess herds of cattle, and most own a flock 
of sheep. Sometimes the parish flocks and herds are 
in the charge of a kye warden; more often they are let 
out to farm. And for two centuries and more there 
have flowed into the churchwardens’ exchequer crosses, 
rosaries, jewels, cups, gold and silver, the fruits of the 
piety and penitence alike of rich and poor. Some of 
these gifts bedeck the images in the church; the 
reater part with the cattle and land form a reserve 
und to meet some unwonted disaster as a fire or a 
robbery. For current expenses our wardens rely on 
the collections at the Church Ales, on the rents from 


cattle, and on the gifts of the various parochial guilds. 
(There are three or four of these in each parish. In 
one lucky place we hear of six, the Robin Hood or 
Archers, the Young Men, the Maidens, the Webbers, 
the Fullers and Hogglers.) Each of these guilds has 
its own altar and service at the parish church, and as 
they aid their members there is no need for a poor law. 
Then too something may come in from the letting of 
pews, from the burial of the quality in the church, 
and lastly from a voluntary rate on the wealthier 
parishioners. And when something untoward happens, 
when say a guild comes in and brings nothing, a 
neighbouring parish will generously make up the deficit 
out of its abundance. When the days of chivalry 
were fading from the earth the parish churches of 
England were all glorious without, with their taper- 
ing spires, or decorated turrets, and Norman naves; 
and all glorious within with their rood-screens and 
altars, their shrines and their relics, their stained 
glass windows, their clocks and their bells. And the 
parish revenue did far more than build and beautify 
the church. It paid or supplemented the salaries of 
bearers of the Sacred Cross, of the parish clerks and of 
the sexton. It paid the minstrels, who sang at the 
Christmas Game, it bought the coats of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian for the May Day revel, and it paid 
the morrice dancers who footed it on the green when 
S. George attacked the Dragon. For all the pleasures 
in the life of the medizval countryman came from his 
parish church. The patronal festival, when the women 
strewed the aisles with rushes and the girls gathered 
the flowers to bedeck the images of the Saints, was his 
gala day in the year. No wonder then that he grew to 
love his parish. No wonder that when at Rogation- 
tide the gang degas came round, young and old, rich 
and poor, walked in a gay procession to perambulate 
the parish bounds where grew the Gospel trees. All 
the guilds are there in their finery, and the parish clerk 
to carry the banner. And when they come to a way- 
side cross they kneel and tell their beads, and when 
they come to a house that stands on the border they 
enter and make good cheer. And when the joyful 
labour is performed they lift up their voices and sing 
with grateful hearts the psalm ‘‘ Benedic anima mea”. 


MEMORIES OF TALLEYRAND. 


the solitude of an ancient ivy-grown court in Paris, 
under the shadow of great trees grown old in the 
service, and through the dense foliage of which may be 
seen the historic garden, stands the old home of 
Talleyrand. Unpretentious in itself, the exterior of 
this house is relieved from monotony through the grace- 
ful peristyle whose Ionic columns go so well with their 
classic surroundings. The interior is a revelation, in 
which is distinctly visible the good taste of the states- 
man, whose dominant idea was to render all things 
about his home subservient to the exigencies of art. 
The rez de chaussée is devoted to the magni- 
ficent suite of salons the centre of all that was most 
refined in days when society was sanctified in ‘‘ the 
Feast of Reason”—salons from which so many fiats 
have gone forth, plots been put in motion and European 
Powers checkmated, in the interests of France—or of 
Talleyrand, qui sait? To the present occupant, Count 
Tornielli, is due the credit of having revived the 
splendours of this place. Sent by the late King 
Humbert to represent his country as ambassador at 
Paris, Count Tornielli chose the once-famous house 
and had transferred from the Tornielli ancestral home 
in Novara the artistic ameublements, which by a 
happy coincidence belong to precisely the same epoch 
in art—Cinquecento’s—as that of the interior orna- 
mentation, each one of the salons which form the suite 
thus harmonising in its appointments with the archi- 
tectural and frescoed decorations of Talleyrand’s home. 
Among the most interesting rooms is perhaps the 
red salon. It is resplendent in red damask that 
springs from the elaborate basement and reaches to the 
boiserie plafond which is oval in form and rests upon 
twelve Doric columns. The colossal fireplace is also 
in boiserie, the carving of which renders it a priceless 
work in Cinquecento art. A wealth of belongings 
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from the genius of Bezoral are to be found in those 
salons. There are great mirrors from floor to 
ceiling set into the interstices of the mural adornments. 
Then comes the white and blue salon, next the grey 
and rose, and so through a succession of gorgeous 


rooms we arrive at the suite once dedicated to | 


Talleyrand’s use and to the chamber in which 
the weary minister snatched a few hours’ sleep— 
Talleyrand’s sleep by the way never exceeded four 
hours. Tall imposing French casements open upon 
the quaint ivy-crowned garden with its ancient trees. 
This suite is decorated in the style Directoire— 
Talleyrand holding at the moment office in this form 
of government. The plafond in its azure and roseate 
tints, Cupids, flowers and exquisite drawing recalls the 
pencil of Tiepolo, and is supported upon twelve Ionic 
pillars the volutes of the capitals traced in gold giving 
effect to the cream-white tones of the fluted shafts. 
The stucco ornamentation so famous in that period 
is also a feature in the decoration of these chambers, 
and very beautiful; it is rich in clustering grapes, 
in vine leaves, pomegranates and flowers. The 
draperies are of yellow damask. Damask, more 
especially ‘‘ royal yellow,” has indeed ever retained its 
aristocratic place in houses of ancient lineage. Mirrors 
adorn profusely those chambers. Talleyrand like Pitt 
had the reputation of being somewhat of a dandy. 
Upon gala nights to-day as of old those mirrors reflect 
the beauty of France, courtly dames whose grand- 
mothers too had glorified those salons as guests of 
the courtier-diplomat, the gallant and gifted Talleyrand. 
Women always liked Talleyrand and always helped him. 
Madame de Staél said that he was ‘‘ the best of men”, 
‘*a character misunderstood.” 

The period which finds Talleyrand doing the honours 
of the house at the rue de Grenelle as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was that which inaugurated the 
triumphal march of his subsequent career. An acci- 
dent, not his genius, obtained him the post. He 
had just returned from America where—exiled from 
France—he had wandered for several months. He 
had failed to find work, the almighty dollar true 
to its instincts scorning a gentleman tramp, and 
Talleyrand returned almost penniless to Paris. Des- 
perate, friendless, he wrote to Madame de Staél, 
whose influence with the Directoire Assembly was 
considerable. The letter of the future Prince de 
Benevent concludes in the following words ‘‘ si vous ne 
me trouvez pas le moyen de faire une position je me 
brilerai la cervelle”. Twenty thousand francs and an 
introduction to Barras, then at the head of affairs, by 
return post, was the friendly reply. Talleyrand at once 
called on Barras, then at his suburban seat. Barras 
was out. Talleyrand waited—and while he waited 
news arrived of the death of the adopted son of 
Barras, drowned while bathing. The story runs that 
the sympathy of Talleyrand in this hour of tribula- 
tion secured to his Excellency the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Talleyrand used to relate to his intimates that 
when he moved into the rue de Grenelle he was 
so poor that though obliged to keep a splendid staff 
of servants there was no cash to pay their wages 
and that his state coach was unpaid for. The coach- 
builder having asked the statesman when he could 
settle up Talleyrand smiling replied ‘‘ Vous étes bien 
curieux”. He was fond of saying that it was a good 
thing to have been steeped in the Styx. Styx souvenirs 
may have urged Talleyrand to a course for which the 
world abuses him ; he certainly showed an invulnerable 
unscrupulousaess in financial negotiations with certain 
foreign governments. In his memoirs, while admitting 
that he had pocketed vast sums, he insists that his 
services and diplomatic tact saved those clumsy 
administrators double the sums they paid to him. 
Talleyrand was worth thirty millions of francs at the 
coming of Napoleon to the throne. The Emperor once 
asked his minister how he had become so rich. ‘‘ Sire” 
replied Talleyrand, ‘‘I bought stock” (rentes) ‘‘ the day 
before the 1st Brumaire and sold them the day after ” 
—the date when Napoleon came into power. It was at 
the house in the rue de Grenelle that he first met the 
Princesse de Talleyrand whom he married—only by the 
civil law—upon his being secularised by the Pope. 


Madame was an American, and he was separated from 
her for the last fifteen years of his life. Being 
reproached by a friend with marrying so ignorant 
a person, Talleyrand replied, ‘‘ A clever woman often 
compromises her husband, a stupid woman never ”. 

No arrogance was ever noticed among the servants 
or retainers of Talleyrand. The courtesy of the master 
was reflected in the whole household. Talleyrand 
expected that all who called at his residence should 
be treated with respect. His servants loved him, for he 
treated them with the greatest kindness and generosity. 
His Excellency’s cook was always the best, his cellar 
equalled his cook. Talleyrand ate sparingly but he 
desired that his table should be provided with nume- 
rous dishes that he might be able to choose whatever 
he had a fancy for. The Prince de Benevent always 
carved at the head of his own table. A philosopher 
who despised the world in general, he was devoted to 
his own private circle. 

Talleyrand possessed two country seats, Valencay and 
Rochecotte. In the latter part of his life he bought 
the hotel ‘‘ rue” S. Florentin, which we are told was 
sumptuously appointed, though not very artistically. 
Of these houses we may not speak, time and change 
having obliterated the personality which makes things 
precious. Talleyrand spoke well and wrote better, 
his appearance at the Académie de la Langue being 
looked for as an event. A social lion he was not 
arrogant in prosperity, and in adversity he bore up 
with dignity. Forced into the priesthood, he never 
had nor pretended to have a vocation—excommuni- 
cated by Rome, he was nevertheless able to serve the 
Church at critical times. Being in office under Louis 
XVIII., when Napoleon suddenly came back from Elba, 
the minister discovered that his liver was out of order, 
that he must go to Carlsbad. ‘‘ The first duty of a 
diplomat ”, he observed ‘‘is to take care of his liver”. 
After Waterloo when the situation again became 
difficult, the liver again became affected. It was by 
the way of the victor at Waterloo that Talleyrand said, 
‘lam... grateful to the Duke since he is the one 
statesman in the world who has ever spoken well of 
me”. This with tears in his eyes. Thiers in a touching 
eulogy pronounced upon him at his death said that 
Talleyrand ‘‘never harmed anybody, and that he 
hated persecution and violence of any kind”. While 
thwarting her rulers Talleyrand was secretly serving the 
interests of France. He never betrayed her. A cele- 
brated French writer said of him, ‘‘ Talleyrand is not 
the only man of that generation who having entered 
life with noble illusions, after several unsuccessful 
attempts followed by as many disappointments, con- 
ceived a contempt for theory and acquired a stock 
of political scepticisms. It is only fair to acknowledge 
beside the flexibility of his form the perseverance of 
his patriotism”. The reply of Louis XVIII. when 
asked his opinion of his minister was to quote the 
lines of Corneille regarding Richelieu ‘‘He has done 
me too much good that I should speak ill of him and 
too much harm that I could speak well of him”. 


IN A CANADIAN CANOE. 


8 Beer storm has died away, but the great thunder- 
cloud poised in the south-east looks close enough 
to be within pistol-shot. Along its summit is a crisped 
uncurling ribbon of dazzling white, the upper rim 
traced sharp and clear against the blue, but melting 
away beneath, through pale amber and topaz, into a 
core of pink pearl, to stare at which is like drinking 
heady wine. Every now and then a sheet of summer 
lightning flashes over the billowy surface, and the 
black mosquito-hawks dart screaming after their 
prey, in careless discord with the heavy stillness of the 
July evening—for in this country a thunderstorm does 
not seem to clear the air, rather leaves it even more 
oppressive than before: and under the trees on the 
river bank the hum ‘of the mosquitos is like the far- 
away drone of the bagpipes on a Highland hillside. 
The canoes are drifting lazily in mid-stream, the 
steersmen dipping their paddles now and then to keep 
them in their course, while the cattle huddle close round 
the smudge-fires whose blue smoke lies in heavy 
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blanket-folds along the grasses that border the 
swamp. As the dusk deepens the electric lamps in the 
townlet beyond stab the darkness with straight spears 


of light, and even the clanking jolt of the long freight | 


train that is reluctantly pulling out of the distant 


station seems to blend with the mysterious music of the | 


Canadian night. Along the prairie road creaks a tardy 
waggon, the black-haired half-breed driver cursing his 
team with strange French oaths, and from a distant 
farm a tormented dog yells a long-drawn protest 
against the flying pests that force him to keep sleepless 
vigil. As the canoes swing leisurely round the 


bend, and emerge from the darkling water under the | 


fringe of willows into the moonglade beyond, we see 
ahead of us, silhouetted against the sky, the battle- 
ments of the old fort built by British troops two- 
thirds of a century ago on the outskirts of civili- 
sation. The kneeling figure in the bows bends 
forward and throws his weight into a couple of 
swinging strokes under which the light craft leaps 
forward like a live thing, and then he sinks back, 
laying his dripping paddle athwart the bows, as 
though the exertion were not worth while after all. A 
tangled head raises itself slowly from a pile of cushions, 
and a tired voice asks ‘‘Are we nearly there?” and 
then relapses into incurious silence. Nobody speaks 
for a moment or two, and then the steersman sends a 
pealing shout echoing down the banks. A faint sough- 
ing pursues us through the willows astern, rustling 
into briskness, till a flying catspaw from the south 
transmutes the sleeping waters ahead into beaten 
gold. The great gates of the old fort creak on their 
hinges, anda white-clad figure steps into the moonlight 
holding a lantern high up on the bank, and the drawling 
monotone of the answering signal stops short, and then 
leaps into a higher key as the caller catches sight of the 
canoes. 

The breeze freshens, the gusts blowing hard one 
behind the other, till the lantern becomes stationary 
at a point where the green bank slopes gently into the 
stream. The canoes glide quietly round and then run 
their noses ashore side by side, while the crews stand 
erect for a moment, stretching their cramped muscles 
to the full, and then step lightly over the gunwales. A 
faint ripple on the water behind, and a rough-built 
Indian boat slips by, the gaudy blanket, rigged as a 
square sail, gleaming red for a moment in the rays of 
the lantern as she grazes the strand and the occupants 
salute us in broken French. A girl hesitates for an 
instant poised on the gunwale in mock reluctance, as 
if loth to jar the tired limbs by springing to the 
ground, and only half conscious of the unstudied 
grace of her attitude, till a tall figure steps up and 
takes her two hands in his, his mouth quite grave, 
and the merest shadow of a smile in his eyes show- 
ing that he understands. Then a sudden reaction, and 
a rapid cross-fire of question and answer, brcken 
by ripples of laughter as the whole party ascend the 
jagged stairway cut into the bank, and pass into the 
fort above. The house gleams in patches of white 
under the moonlight, through the dark shadows of the 
trees ; half a dozen coloured lanterns in the verandah 
casting a jewelled glow over the white flannels of the 
men and brighter dresses of the women who are dotted 
about in chairs, or lying, stretched lazily, in hammocks 
slung here and there on the lawn in front. The setters 
in the kennels beyond are startled from their sleep into 
a sudden chorus of angry challenge across the square, 
and far back in the forest, the cry of the whip-poor-will 
cuts the night air like the whistle of a lash switched to 
and fro. 

For half an hour we sit and smoke, cooling ourselves 
with long iced drinks, and withstanding stubbornly the 
eager hospitality of our hosts who urge us to abide till 
the next day—between four walls, with a roof over our 
heads! The night wind is blowing stronger, and our 
skipper is grimly bent on making our camping ground 
before morning ; the break in the journey has given us 
fresh vigour, and the girls are eager to paddle, and 
remonstrate when the masts are stepped and the lee- 
boards fixed in place, and the white sails hoisted 
rapidly before unwilling hands shove us easily off into 
the stream. Just a couple of strokes from the stern to 
swing the bows down stream, and in a few minutes the 


water is throbbing along the keels like the twang of 
many harp-strings. We round the long loop before 
the lights of the last settlement begin to slide past ; 
shooting into the shadow of the lake steamers that are 
moored along the landing stages; under the wharf, 
where in days gone by we have unloaded cargoes of 
mallard and widgeon and teal and canvas-back ; past 
the mouldering bones of the old ‘‘ Sultana”, once the 
largest steamer in these waters, and now towering 
high above us with the moonlight gleaming through 
her ribs ; skirting the great green islands on our star- 
board bow, for we want the full benefit of the wind and 
cannot leave the main channel, and then out into the 
wide sweep which flows silently down to the forks at 
the head of the delta. 

Here and there we catch the cracked tinkle of the 
cow-bells, and gigantic shapes loom up for a moment 
on the bank, and then fade away; the regular dip of 
a paddle tells of the approach of a belated Indian canoe, 
and we can hear the laboured puffing of a lake-bound 
lumber steamer far ahead. Otherwise we have cut 
adrift from civilisation, and the air breathes sweet and 
clean off the prairies ; even the little white dwellings 
of retired Hudson’s Bay officers are left nestling under 
the trees behind. There is the old camp where, on our 
return journey a year ago, we landed and ‘‘ boiled a 
kettle” and finished our last bacon and fought 
mosquitos; that square patch on the sail recalls a bit 
of unskilful steering on the part of a man, and of deft 
needlework, eked out by an old pocket-handkerchief, 
on the part of a girl; and gives rise to fresh argument 
and fierce recrimination again to-day. 

At last we catch a gleam of firelight through the 
trees on the bank, and see the flicker of the flames on 
the white tents pitched under the two great hayricks 
which we look for as our landmarks year after year. 
Tommachi and his squaw have moored their clumsy 
looking boat, which started a day ahead with our 
heavier luggage, so that we can run the canoes along- 
side and step ashore dryshod. And then we land, 
carrying with us the lighter articles we need for this 
one night, and two of us slip off with our field-glasses 
to climb the smaller hayrick and sweep the horizon for 
the twinkling lighthouse out on the big lake, that calls 
up memories of former camps and long days in clear 
channels among green islets, when the ducks were 
flying steadily and we could shoot till our gun-barrels 
were hot. There it flashes, away to the north, and we 
shout the news exultantly to the others, who are re- 
proachfully preparing the meal we are almost too tired 
to eat, and then we turn in, to sleep dreamlessly till 
the sunlight blazes down on the tents again and the 
reiterated cries of Tommachi rouse us to the morning 
swim and the beginning of another day. 


BRITISH FORESTRY AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


ye would understand the position of 
forestry in Great Britain at the present time 
must first study what ‘‘ forests” and ‘‘ forestry” 
originally meant in England, and then trace the 
development of such arboriculture as has proved 
requisite at different periods of our history. These 
preliminary studies are absolutely essential before one 
can form any really correct idea of what is meant by 
British forestry. To those even superficially acquainted 
with the Continental system of sylviculture which has 
been brought to so high a degree of economic art 
in France and Germany, any cursory inspection of 
ordinary average samples of English woodlands can 
hardly fail to show that they are not being worked to 
the best advantage for the production of timber or 
other purely woodland produce. But it does not there- 
fore follow that our English arboricultural methods 
are wrong, merely because Continental sylvicultural 
methods are right and are splendid examples of the 
application of economic principles in producing timber, 
fuel, &c. As a matter of fact the latter can only be 
applied with full benefit to masses of woodlands of 
larger area than those usually to be found on English 
estates of average size, where about 150 to 250 acres 
of copse-wood serves the double purpose of providing 
cover for game and yielding material for estate repairs 
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and some slight return for the capital represented by 
the land and the crop of timber and underwood. We 
destroyed our woodlands and became a great trading 
nation, while France and Germany still kept large 
masses of woodland under protection which have now 
become most valuable estates managed in a very 
scientific and methodical manner. 

There are parts of our Empire in which the sylvi- 
cultural principles underlying these Continental methods 
of forestry have been applied with brilliant results, 
as is most notably the case with regard to India. 
Subjected to careful management the forests of one 
province alone, Burma, yields a net revenue, free 
from all the expenses connected with supervision, 
working, and doing much to improve the growth of 
timber and store up large supplies for future use, of 
nearly £350,000 a year. Following English methods 
the Government of India during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century not only permitted but even en- 
couraged the destruction of the primeval woods and the 
conversion of the tracts into agricultural land ; and this 
is beyond all ‘question one of the various causes why 
scarcity and famine are now so frequent and so severe 
in many of the drier portions of India. In other parts 
of our Empire it is much to be regretted that similar 
steps are not yet being taken for the protection of the 
great forest wealth, some of it endowed with enormous 
future potentialities. One has only to look to Canada 
to see how desirable such measures would be. Sooner 
or later they must be taken in hand there, and each 
year’s delay in taking the necessary first steps means 
that the advantages now possible will not then be 
secured in the fullest measure. 

Throughout Great Britain and Ireland, however, the 
actual circumstances obtaining with regard to the 
wooded portions of most landed estates are such that 
arboricultural methods are usually followed in place 
of sylvicultural — that is to say, more attention is 
generally given to the growth of fine trees than to the 
production of crops of timber raised and harvested upon 
what are almost purely mercantile principles. The 
greatest obstacle to the introduction of more economic 
methods with regard to our woodlands is that the areas 
still under timber or coppice are usually small and 
scattered, while crops of timber can best be grown in 
fairly large and compact masses. Where the latter is 
the case, as more frequently occurs in parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, improvements in the management of the 
woods have recently been introduced on several large 
estates, and will probably gradually be initiated in 
others whenever it may become apparent to the owners 
that the production of timber upon rational principles 
may be made a profitable method of utilising the 
capital represented by the land and the stock of wood 
on it, or capable of being produced onit. But then it is 
always a very much simpler thing, and far more profit- 
able, to introduce improvements in the management of 
wooded areas than to create wooded tracts for the 
purpose of making them become a profitable investment. 
In the former case it merely means a comparatively 
slight outlay for the preparation and the application of 
a working plan or scheme of management, which need 
not be at all of any elaborate description ; whereas the 
latter means locking up large sums of money in a 
commercial enterprise from which immediate returns 
are not obtainable. It is true that with regard to 
woodlands there are other advantages relating to sport, 
amenity and the possession of richly wooded parts of 
large landed estates, and these are well prized as having 
a special value of their own which cannot possibly be 
expressed in sordid terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence. 

Now if we look back to the history of forestry in 
England it is very easy to understand how that term— 
confined in its original sense solely to matters connected 
with the protection of game within areas specially 
reserved for the hunting of the king—gradually became 
applicable to the manner in which the woods were worked 
and managed, and subsequently became synonymous 
with arboriculture, and not with sylviculture as under- 
stood and practised in the Continental countries of 
Europe. Even during the Saxon period large tracts of 
woodland seem to have been reserved specially and 
administered as ‘‘ royal hunting grounds ”, within which 


the rights of the chase of red-deer and other game were 
vested in the king. After the Norman Conquest 
William I. found these royal hunting grounds” or 
‘*king’s woods” (which appear to have consistea 
mainly, if not entirely, of wooded tracts) insufficient in 
extent to suit the requirements of the tall red-deer 
which he is said to have loved ‘‘as if he were their 
father”, so he caused a short fictitious set of laws to 
be forged in the Danish tongue and then produced as 
if they were bona-fide legislation which had been actu- 
ally passed in 1018 A.p., though it had not hitherto been 
strictly put in operation, as was henceforth to be 
the case. This was the origin of, the Charta Canuti 
or Charter of Canute the Dane. This document, said 
to have been passed in a Parliament at Winchester in 
1018 A.D., conveyed to the King the sole and exclusive 
right of the chase within areas which he might be 
pleased to reserve as hunting grounds. 

Under cover of this forged Charta Canuti large 
afforestations were made by the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet kings though, on account of the barbarous 
severity of the forest laws, and the hardships suffered 
thereunder by the landowners and cultivators, the 
sovereigns were sometimes forced to disafforest, or 
release from the operation of the laws, tracts previously 
afforested by themselves or by their immediate pre- 
decessors. Under these forest laws the clearance of 
land for agriculture or pasturage was an offence heavily 
penalised, but gradually in course of time some of the 
harsh restrictions imposed upon landowners became 
relaxed. In 1482, under Edward IV., an Act was 
passed enabling proprietors to enclose their woods, 
situated within forests, for seven years against deer and 
cattle, after each time of cutting the coppice, in place 
of only three as had apparently been the custom. 
In 1543, during the reign of Henry VIII., a further 
step in advance was taken by the passing of an Act 
known as ‘‘The Statute of Woods”, which ordered 
that ‘‘twelve standels or stores of oak” or other trees 
per acre were to be left growing as standards or over- 
wood each time the coppice was cut, and provided 
for the enclosure and fencing during the next four to 
six years according as the rotation was below or above 
fourteen years. Under Queen Elizabeth, in 1570, the 
time permitted for enclosure was increased by two years 
in each case. 

The outlook for timber at that time was a matter of 
very serious national importance. As the nation was 
already pre-eminently mercantile, its prosperity depending 
to a very great extent on its fleets, the growing scarcity 
of oak timber to meet the increasing demands for naval 
and mercantile purposes was causing grave apprehen- 
sions to the sovereign and the government. Among 
landowners and land agents there is a feeling that 
working plans or schemes of management may be all 
very well for Continental forestry, but that they are not 
applicable to British conditions. This is really not the 
case. A definite statement of the measures and methods 
to be followed does not involve anything inconsistent 
with the objects which existing methods are usually 
supposed to aim at. The term working plan or 
scheme of management may perhaps sound too formal 
—one might even say stilted—but the expression is 
one that has slipped in from the Continent through 
want of any regular term for the same in British 
forestry. And yet that this method of management was 
formerly much more closely kept in view than is now 
usually the case is very clear, because James I., who 
was very anxious to preserve the timber in the wood- 
lands, caused a simple but clear and definite working 
plan to be made for the royal woods. 

In the instructions to a commission on Woods 
(State Papers, Domestic; 1607) King James caused 
a clear definition to be laid down regarding all the 
matters to be inquired into by the commissioner and the 
jury concerning the copses and coppice woods, their 
extent, age, value, and ‘‘ whether the trees and the 
standels be preserved in every coppice according to the 
Statute ” of 1543 ; also ‘‘ what waste and spoil hath been 
made in the same coppices and by whom”. Further than 
this, James I. set the royal example of doing things in a 
proper manner by having a very short working plan 
drawn up for the planting, increasing and preserving 
of woods belonging to the Crown (Treasury Office ; 
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Increase of Revenue—Cottonian MSS., Titus B. IV; 
tempore James I.). 
30,000 acres of existing woodlands, 51,000 acres should 
be planted up ; it prescribed how the land was to be 
ploughed, dibbled with acorns, and enclosed against 
damage by deer and cattle ; and it gave an estimate of 
the expenditure and revenue from these measures. 


This provided that, in addition to | 


know a man of genius. I never read or saw any one of 
Ibsen’s plays without feeling that Ibsen was a genius 
(however limited and unlovely his genius may have 
appeared to me). I never read or saw a play of Mr. 
Pinero’s without admiring his skill; but genius I never 
scented there. Ibsen I scented there, and Tom 


| Robertson and Thackeray and many other influences ; 


‘*The whole charge of planting and defencing of | 


seventeen coppices yearly, every coppice containing 
200 acres, amounteth to £2,102 18s., which in fifteen 
years will amount to in all £31,543 10s. ... The 
benefit that will come unto the king is £220,000 to be 
raised in two years (by sale of mature timber), and 
after fifteen years / 21,600 yearly.” Here then is a 
working plan, but so brief and simple that many land- 
owners and estate agents might no doubt fail to perceive 
it at first glance. It must of course be recollected 
that the number of standards and in some cases their 
age (and size) were regulated by the statute. 

Since those days in place of progressing we have lost 
ground as regards this our national copse or coppice 
system of arboriculture. The existing woodlands now 
mainly serve ornamental and sporting purposes, yet it 
would not be difficult to introduce more regular methods 
with regard to the number, distribution and age of the 
standard trees. It merely requires a little system, and 
taking some little trouble in the selection of standards 
when the coppices are being felled. And of course 
nowadays ash will often prove a more profitable 
standard than oak, though the latter will usually be 
preferred for ornamental purposes. For sylviculture, 
however, there is, unfortunately not so much hope in 
Britain, unless the State can be induced to give greater 
encouragement to the production of home-grown timber 
than it has done so far. 


MR. PINERO PROGRESSES. 


URING the off-season, it seems, Mr. William 


Archer has not been idle. He has _ been 
practising the delicious functions of a private 
detective, and, with the luck of the novice, has made a 
most sensational discovery. Scotland Yard looks silly, 
and the myrmidons of Slater hide their diminished 
heads, while the novice, flushed with triumph, tells us 
of a dastardly plot against the art of Mr. Pinero. 
There exists in our midst ‘‘a little knot of critics 
whose chief glory and accomplishment is to despise 
Mr. Pinero .. . anti-Pineroites”, who are going to 
make ‘‘ assaults” on ‘‘ Iris”. I applaud Mr. Archer’s 
enterprise. I am touched by his anxiety to save, with 
these preliminary cracks of the whip, his darling from 
the dogs. But where are the dogs? Those quivering 
nostrils, those gleaming fangs, those taut tails—where 
are they all? In a mare’s nest, surely. Mr. George 
Moore, it is true, did not like Mr. Pinero’s work. Nor 
did Mr. Shaw. But neither of those two delightful 
Irishmen is engaged now in dramatic criticism. To the 
best of my belief, Mr. Walkley, Mr. Symons and I are 
the only current dramatic critics who have shown any 
reluctance to acclaim Mr. Pinero as a builder of 
masterpieces. And none of us, I am sure, rejoices in 
this churlishness. None of us lies in wait to make 
assaults” on Mr. Pinero’s latest plays. Rather do 
we hope to share the raptures of our brethren. In the 
case of ‘‘Iris” this hope has been, for me, partially 
fulfilled. 1 admire the play very much indeed. 

According to Mr. Archer, anyone who denies to Mr. 
Pinero ‘‘ the quality of genius” must be ‘‘ the victim 
of a paralysing prejudice”. If that is true, mine is a 
clear case of paralysis. But possibly my reluctance to 
hail Mr. Pinero as a genius may be due to a laudably 
nice sense of words—a sense which is not to be de- 
flected by the electric atmosphere of a successful first- 
night. If Mr. Pinero is a genius, what are we to call 
Ibsen, for example? ‘‘ Genius” seems to me aterm 
which must be reserved for men who are distinguished 
by some great force of originality, men who bring into 
the world, out of their own souls, something that the 
world has not known before. Such a definition of 

enius may be faulty. Genius is a thing that can 
ardly be summed up in words. But, even as Mr. 
John Morley knows a Jingo when he sees one, so do I 


but Mr. Pinero himself never leapt forth to impress me. 
He ever seemed to me a catholic adapter of other 
men’s discoveries ; one who sympathetically observed 
life through other men’s eyes, and told us very cleverly 
as much as he dared tell us of what he had seen. That 
he is a born playwright I have never denied. But 
artistry, though it is essential, is not all-sufficient in 
art. It is but the means of expression. One is con- 
cerned also with the quality of what is expressed. 
What did Mr. Pinero express in ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray”, 
‘‘Mrs. Ebbsmith” and his other serious plays? 
Nothing that other men had not expressed before him. 
He went nearer to seriousness than any other English- 
man had gone in writing for the stage. That was 
all. And when you penetrated beneath the super- 
ficial boldness you found a timid conventionality ; 
beneath the superficial sincerity, cunning substitutions 
of stage-tricks for human character. Those plays were 
little more, really, than good entertainments. Like 
them, ‘‘Iris” is a thoroughly good entertainment. 
You may always rely on Mr. Pinero to hold your atten- 
tion, to keep you excited in his story. You may rely, 
in fact, on good craftsmanship. What you cannot 
rely on is intellectual honesty, intellectual originality. 
't is because ‘‘Iris” seems to me more honest and 
mere truly observed than any other of Mr. Pinero’s 
plays, because in it life is less faked to yield theatrical 
effect, or to soothe the average burgess, that I have 
headed this article with a compliment to the author. 
Drama of the best type is that in which the situations 
are evolved from, not imposed on, the conflicting 
characters. ‘‘Iris” answers to this test much more 
nearly than any previous play of Mr. Pinero. The 
characters have been well realised from the outset, and 
are, except at certain points, allowed to act consistently 
with themselves. Their inconsistencies are of that 
consistent kind which. . . no! I will spare the over- 
done reference. I hope that by laying stress on the 
few points at which Mr. Pinero, in my opinion, has 
strayed into theatricalism, I shall not incur the charge 
of ‘‘ paralysing prejudice”. My motive is merely to 
spur Mr. Pinero to still deeper self-respect in his 
future work. The first point at which he yields to 
temptation is when Iris refuses to go with Laurence 
Trenwith to the colonies. The antecedent circum- 
stances are these. Iris is a rich widow who must 
sacrifice her fortune if she marry again. She loathes 
the idea of poverty as deeply as she loves Trenwith. 
Therefore Trenwith must go and make money 
before she will join him. On the eve of his 
departure she learns that all her money has been 
embezzled and that she is as poor as her lover. 
Trenwith urges her to come and be poor with him. 
‘*No”, she says, ‘‘I must stay behind. I must go 
through a period of probation”. She has a long and 
ingenious series of arguments to prove that she must 
not accompany him. But we know that in real life she 
would not have used them, would have merely told her 
maid to pack her boxes. We know that she is only 
repeating, like a parrot, what Mr. Pinero has taught 
her to say. If she did not stay behind, poor Mr. Pinero 
would have to sacrifice practically the whole of his play. 
So here she remains, fallen far in our estimation of her 
as a human being. Again, (limited space, or laziness, 
compels me to write on the assumption that my readers 
know the outlines of the play) she would not have 
accepted the millionaire’s cheque-book with such 
alacrity after her lover’s departure. In course of time, 
no doubt, she would have drifted into that accept- 
ance. Mr. Pinero should have given her a respite. 
His introduction of a young girl whom Iris is 
eager to help out of financial difficulties is 
ingenious, but it is not convincing. Even if Iris, in 
real life, would have used the cheque-book for that 
girl’s sake, we know that in real life that girl would 
not have entered thus in the nick of time. Her entry 
is a stage-trick, unworthy of the play. Again, 
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éonsider the conduct of Trenwith when, returning 
love-sick from the colonies and finding Iris under 
the protection of the millionaire, he refuses to take 
her away with him. In real life, Trenwith would 
either have forgotten Iris after his three years’ absence, 
and would not have returned to claim her, or, coming 
back and finding her, he would have forgiven her every- 
thing. That he loved her, and that she loved him, and 
that she was unhappy, would have been (unless he was 
a hopeless prig, as Mr. Pinero does not suggest) the 
only considerations to sway him. Here Mr. Pinero has 
made a concession of truth to conventional morality. 
He did not dare to let an “erring” woman end 
happily. The stalls, even the pit, might have forgiven 
him, but the dress-circle never. There is another point 
at which I suspect Mr. Pinero of inartistic timidity. 
I mean the scene of the first parting between Iris and 
Trenwith. As written, it is quite otiose. It takes 
place in Iris’ room, where the lovers have been 
sitting up throughout the night to see the last of 
each other. The dawn breaks, the mcment comes 
for Trenwith’s departure. Certainly the scene is a 
beautiful one; very true and pathetic is the way in 
which, at the last moment, the two lovers stand making 
little feeble jokes, awkwardly, unable to find words for 
grief. But the scene is not necessary to the play, 
develops nothing, reveals nothing essential. Mr. 
Pinero is too sound a craftsman, surely, to have 
conceived it thus. If the lovers had been behaving 
more in the manner of Romeo and Juliet, it would 
have point. It would materially increase the poignancy 
of the subsequent drama. And I suggest that Mr. 
Pinero must have conceived it thus, but then had not 
the courage to execute it. However, this is merely 
speculation from internal evidence, and it is the last 
of the objections I have to make to Mr. Pinero’s drama 
as drama. 

The rest of my strictures are but against the actual 
writing of the play. It seems to me the worst-written 
of all Mr. Pinero’s plays. In an unlucky moment, years 
ago, some rash creature hazarded the opinion that Mr. 
Pinero wrote well. Since that time, the dramatic 
critics (who, as a class, have as little sense for litera- 
ture as is possible in human bipeds) have with one 
accord been prating of Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ polished diction” 
and his ‘‘ literary flavour” and so forth. The conse- 
quence is that Mr. Pinero, elated, has been going from 
bad to worse, using longer and longer words, and 
more and more stilted constructions, under the im- 
pression that he was becoming more and more literary. 
In ‘‘ Iris” he has horribly surpassed himself. Not one 
of his characters but talks as a leader-writer for a 
small provincial newspaper writes. When the million- 
aire in the play makes a speech in honour of Trenwith’s 
departure, one or two of the other characters object to 
the pomposity of his language. Why? They them- 
selves use exactly the same vocabulary even in 
ordinary converse—nay! sometimes even in 
moments of utmost agitation. Trenwith himself, 
bidding farewell to a friend of his fiancée, exclaims ‘‘ I 
shall always think of you—it will be a consolation for 
me to do so—as being at Iris’ side”. Iris dilates gaily 
on the advantage of having ‘‘a fashionable solicitor— 
one whose practice ts rooted in the gay parterres of 
Society”! The zngénue, glad to have been asked to a 
dinner-party, murmurs ‘‘It was so sweet of you to 
include me!” Looking at the view from a window, 
she exclaims, ‘‘Oh, I could gaze at this prospect for 
ever, Aunt!” ‘Shall I asszst you?” says a smart 
woman to a man whois taking off his overcoat. ‘‘ You 
resemble the pictures of angels”, cries Trenwith gazing 
into the eyes of his beloved. ‘‘/ fear” and “J sur- 
mise” are frequently placed (between commas, too) in 
the mouths of Mr. Pinero’s unhappy interpreters. 
I do solemnly assure Mr. Pinero that these tricks are 
not ‘‘ literary”. Even if they were, they would be in- 
appropriate to a modern realistic play. By all means let 
us have literary graces (if we can get any playwright to 
supply them) in artificiel comedy or in romance. But in 
modern realism the only proper ‘‘style” is that which 
catches the manner of modern human beings in conver- 
sation. If that style is beyond Mr. Pinero’s range, he 
ought to have his future MSS. completely rewritten 
by someone within whose range it happens to be. 


After all, though, how the characters in a play talk 
is much less important than how they feel and act. 
In ‘‘ Iris”, I repeat, Mr. Pinero has made his characters 
feel and act more convincingly than in any other of his 
plays. When all has been said, ‘‘ Iris” remains a fine 
play, a work worthy of its author’s great talent for 
play-writing. Mr. Pinero has progressed. And (though 
Mr. Archer may not believe me) I am glad accordingly. 

Max. 


INSURANCE AMALGAMATIONS. 


“Tene seems to be a fashion at the present time 
for the transfer or amalgamation of insurance 
companies, and many of the offices giving up their 
separate existence are companies of old standing, and 
of considerable magnitude. The process is most fre- 
quent among offices transacting the business of Fire 
insurance; but the same thing is also found among 
Life and Accident companies. It is not long since the 
Palatine, with a premium income of nearly three 
quarters of a million, was taken over by the Com- 
mercial Union. The Lancashire, of about the same 
magnitude, has been transferred to the Royal ; while 
the two old Kentish offices have been absorbed by the 
Royal. The accident business of at least four com- 
panies of some importance has been transferred to 
other offices, and the Universal Life has been taken 
over by the North British and Mercantile. 

It is freely rumoured that the Fi re business of the 
Atlas is to be amalgamated with the Phoenix ; and the 
Life business of the Atlas with the Pelican, the sister 
office of the Phoenix. The main reason for this con- 
templated change is that the Phoenix may obtain the 
very valuable services of Mr. S. J. Pipkin, the manager 
of the Atlas. The latter company in both its branches 
is far too good for its identity to be lost; but a true 
amalgamation with the Phoenix and the Pelican would 
certainly result in an office, or offices, of exceptional 
stability and attractiveness. 

It seems possible, also, that the Imperial Fire and 
the Imperial Life will amalgamate with the Alliance, 
under the title of the Imperial Alliance. In this case 
also nothing but advantage is likely to accrue to every- 
body concerned from such a combination. A rumour, 
of which less substantial evidence at present exists, 
says that the Royal is to take over the Life and Fire 
business of the Union, which for Fire purposes was 
established in the early years of the eighteenth century, 
and once again such a course seems to promise advan- 
tages far in excess of any drawbacks. 

These numerous amalgamations, completed, or con- 
templated, are full of significance for the future of the 
insurance business of this country. In most com- 
mercial affairs there is an obvious tendency towards 
bigness, and in insurance matters this presents many 
advantages. A company carrying many risks is less 
disturbed by exceptional heavy losses than a smaller 
office would be, and on the whole the combination of 
several small offices into one large one should result in 
a decrease of expenditure. Increased economy may 
not appear for some years, in consequence of provision 
having to be made for a larger number of Directors and 
important officials than are perhaps essential to the 
efficient working of the business ; but such a state of 
things should not continue for long, and almost at once 
considerable economy ought to be possible in regard to 
branch offices, which at the present time in many pro- 
vincial towns seem far too numerous. 

Perhaps the combination that seems to promise the 
greatest benefits to policy-holders is that of some of 
the smaller mutual life offices ; many of these are pro- 
ducing most excellent results, but they frequently suffer 
from heavy expenditure, especially the extreme cost of 
obtaining an adequate amount of new business. If 
some of these offices were to amalgamate in pairs or 
trios and if later on these combinations should com- 
bine with one another, there would be a possibility of 
forming a mutual life office, so strong and so attrac- 
tive that it could practically command the adhesion of 
all discriminating assurers. Such a combination should 
be able to work at an extremely moderate expenditure, 
and should be in a position to organise its business so 
completely throughout the whole country that its agents 
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would be in touch with the entire population. Working 
solely in the interests of its policy-holders it would be pos- 


sible for it to insist upon rates of commission and other | 


conditions which would be to the general advantage. 
Its representatives could spend their time in showing 
people the advantages of assurance, instead of devoting 


exhibiting the drawbacks of competing offices. 

Such an extensive series of amalgamations among 
mutual life offices is doubtless impossible for many 
years to come ; but there can be no doubt that if it ever 
took place it would be of great advantage to the policy- 
holders. The numerous combinations, mostly among 
proprietary companies, that have recently taken place 
and that are now in contemplation clearly indicate a 


bination would be even greater among mutual life 
offices than among proprietary companies, it seems by 
no means improbable that in a future, more or less 
remote, we may see such a combination in existence, 
working solely, and with inevitable success, for the 
benefit of its members. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PAN-HISPANO AMERICANISM.—I. 


To the Editor of the SaAturpDAy REVIEW. 


" Sir, — The conquest of Africa by the European 
nations, which for the last five and twenty years has been 
going on with as much bad faith, cruelty and injustice, 


The Saturday Review. 


as they have powerful navies, large and well-trained 
armies, all armed with modern weapons, highly 
disciplined and animated by a patriotism almost 
ferocious in its intensity. If therefore order and 
civilisation repose in Europe upon a disciplined 


| force of soldiers, and few will deny that such is the case, 
a great deal of their energy, as agents do now, to | 


surely States which have copied our traditions with 
such accuracy should be entitled to the name or epithet 
of civilised. Nothing but press-born ignorartce, the 
worst and latest form of bondage which mankind has 
found out to obscure its sight, could cause anyone to 
look upon such powerful States as Chile, the Argentine 


| Republic and Mexico as fields for the cantrips and the 
| devil’s march which have been going on for the last 
| three decades throughout Africa. 

tendency to combine, and, as the advantages of com- | ¥ 


and with even more detriment to the natives than that | 


of America by the English, Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century, is almost at an end. Scarcely 
a nook or corner remains without its protecting 
European Power. 
word ‘‘ protecting” refers solely to the interests of the 
stronger of the two nations to which it applies. Thus 
the object of ‘‘ protecting ” 
‘*protect”’ a market for its sized cottons, its gins, its 
whiskies and the other products of its civilisation. 
The same applies to France, Belgium and Germany. 
All the Powers, besides protecting their native 
products, also protect their own subjects and find 
them lucrative posts, and uphold them 
aggressions against the natives. Incidentally, a good 


The lesson of the American difficulties in the Philip- 
pines, and of our own in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, have demonstrated that even a small 
power of well-armed men is practically invincible in its 
own territory. How much more in Mexico with its 
army of perhaps two hundred thousand men could any 
such enterprise ever possibly succeed. It is too 
generally assumed that in countries, which to us 
appear ill-governed, the inhabitants are always discon- 
tented with the only government they know. The 
revolutions with which we often taunt the South 
Americans are but the efforts of nations towards good 
government, condensed into a century. We forget 
that the same efforts in Europe have occupied a 
thousand years. But let the idea once gain ground 


| that a field is open either for conquest or for com- 


merce and nothing is harder than to eradicate it. 


_ All facts are looked upon as cooked with a view to put 


It should be remembered that the | 


off enterprise. Experience goes for nothing because 
mankind like children have to make their own, and 
naturally being convinced of their omniscience, receive 
omniscience’s reward. The ill-considered filibustering 


_of poor Maximilian with its tragedy at Querétaro 


England is to find and 
_ conquest by the force of arms. 


might serve as warning to any who might dream of 
If that were not 
sufficient, the nature of the different countries, de- 


- fended, as Chile and Peru by their mountain systems, 


in their | 


deal of what we call good government is introduced by | 


the three civilising Powers. 
Europe is not the gauge with which to measure the 
government of a totally dissimilar people. It may be 


But the public opinion of | 


the Argentine Republic by its great extent, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and Guatemala, by their climates so totally 
unsuited to North Europeans, might have some weight. 
In touching on the above I have of set purpose left 
Brazil out of account, as like China it is so set 
about with difficulties to an invader as to remain 


| outside the dreams of any aggression by any moderately 


| 


that estimated by their standard, the Governments of | 


France, England, Belgium and Germany in Africa 
would seem inferior enough. As, however, there is not 
much left of Africa to exploit, and as we are the victims 
of our system of life, and must go on producing 
articles for the most part unnecessary and often dele- 
terious, we quite naturally have begun to remember 
the existence of Spanish America. A continent inhabited 


reasonable Power. 
There still remain Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador, 
all States of great extent, containing much broken 


_ territory and occupied by brave and warlike peoples, 


chiefly of white descent. During the past few 
months so much attention has been attracted to 
these States on account of the fierce fighting that 


_is going on in one of them, and which just now 


by about one hundred and forty-three millions of people, — 


and practically unknown to Europe, outside the circles 
of the various Stock Exchanges of the different coun- 
tries and to the emigrants from Spain and Italy, would 
appear at first sight to offer a magnificent field 


sale of Manchester, Roubaix and Liége goods, and 
= ne marvels of the several national forms of 
alcohol. 


seems to be about to extend to all three, that a 
word or two of explanation of the situation may 
not be out of place. Writing in the ‘‘New York 
Herald” of 25 August 1901, the well-known South 
American patriot, who conceals himself under the name 


_ of Agustin de Manosalva, briefly sums up the situation 
for the extension of civilisation, that is of course the | 


thus. At the period of separation from Spain, in the 


_year 1823, approximately Venezuela, Colombia and 


Ecuador formed a State known as the ‘‘.Great 
| Colombia”: the union did not last long, owing 
mainly to geographical reasons, great mountain 


To us in England all Spanish America should | 


be particularly interesting. Early in the last century 
when England and liberty were almost synonymous, 
before the days in which our hearts went out towards 


moral aid. In many, 


such as Chile, Peru and 


iving their blood for the independence of the infant 
tates. In South America alone is the name of English- 
men popular to-day, and in the chorus of accusations of 
bad faith, aggressions and deceit, so freely raised 
against us, in South America alone, the expression 
‘palabra de Ingles” shows how we were considered, 
once upon atime. Strange as it may appear, all the 
different States think themselves civilised, and some 
of them should be considered so even by ourselves 


| chains, 


impenetrable forests and vast savannahs 
cutting off the sister states from one another, and 


_ rendering communication almost impracticable. 
the strong as they do nowadays, most of the South | 
American Republics owed their independence to our | 


} | Washington in the United States. 
Venezuela, Englishmen fought against the Spaniards 


_ any one of them is sure also to act upon the next. 


In all three countries the name of General Bolivar is 
revered, and with perhaps more reason than is that of 
A common origin 
and great similarity of population unites the different 
States, and any question of interior policy that agitates 
All 
the three countries fell heirs to the traditional compli- 
cations and routine of the time when they had been but 
colonies of Spain. Being so far removed from Euro- 
pean influence, and their capitals (until quite lately) 
being almost as it were islands in the great oceans of 
tropical American nature and vegetation, none of the 
three States ever so far shook off the influence of the 
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worst traditions of the priesthood, as did Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. In the latter country religious 
influence scarcely exists. Although at times more 
liberal ideas have prevailed, still the majority of the 
population sunk in ignorance has been an easy prey to 
a form of clericalism which in Europe has become quite 
antiquated. Nothing approaching to the benignant rule 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay has been experienced either in 
Colombia, Venezuela or in Ecuador, during the periods 
when the clericals have held the reins of power. In 
Ecuador where the clericals for long were well 
established the present President is a Liberal, and seems 
inclined to follow in the footsteps of the great President 
of Mexico Don Porfirio Diaz (known to his admirers as 
Don Porfi, as we say Joe or Sam), he who in the 
brief space of twenty years has from the chaos which 
was Mexico established order and set his country in 
a fit state to resist aggression from the United States. 
Perhaps in all the world there is no ruler stronger than 
is Don Porfi, or one who has more difficulties set in 
his path. But twenty years ago I remember Mexico, 
when on the northern frontier Indians ravaged regularly 
all the states of Chihuahua and Nuevo Leon carrying 
their insolence so far as to have a set season for their in- 
cursions which they called the ‘‘ morn of the Mexicans ”’. 
Inside the country robbers infested every road, robbing 
the diligences and sometimes stripping the passengers 
of all their clothes, though usually leaving them a 
newspaper or two, under whose cover they could 
reach the nearest town. Even in Mexico itself 
the tramways going to Tucabuyu and Chapeltepec 
were not infrequently stopped and robbed. Once when 
I was riding in the park, one evening about dark, two 
gentlemen on horseback met me, and asked the time, 
sidling their horses up to me suspiciously, and only 
made off when laying my hand upon my Winchester, 
hung on my saddle, I said that it would soon strike 
twelve. It may be that in Ecuador President Alfaro 
may tread in the footsteps of his colleague in Mexico, 
and the light of liberal ideas once let in the republic 
may develop upon the proper lines on which a Spanish- 
American republic ought to progress, that is not copy- 
ing the United States, with all its feverish haste and 
rush, judicial corruption and political venality ; but 
taking care to administer the excellent Spanish code of 
law with purity, and looking towards Spain not as an 


enemy but as a sentimental metropolis and centre of fu i v 
resistance against the folly and the tyranny of the dis- | himself might adopt our phrase and describe the 
' anarchist’s view as a reductio ad absurdum of his own 


torted doctrine of Monroe. This doctrine useful in 
itself no doubt when used as a shield against attempted 
European interference, as under Maximilian in Mexico, 
is now come to be considered as a charter given to 
the United States to interfere in all disputes 
throughout the continent. In Venezuela things have 
been going on quietly enough for the last year, till the 
aggression a few months ago by the Colombians, which 
is of such a curious nature and has been so imperfectly 
reported in the newspapers that it may be worth while 
adding a few words in another letter to make it clear. 
Yours, &c. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 


ANARCHY AND ASSASSINATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


7 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Sir,— In your article thus entitled (Saturday 
14 September) you say ‘‘ At a time when throughout 


Europe and America every current of political thought — 


tends more and more towards the idea of strengthening 
State action, in order to carry out more effectively 
beneficent changes in the condition of the poorer classes 
of society, anarchy raises its head as the ghastly 
reductio ad absurdum of individualism and the anti- 
thesis of every form of socialism”. I take leave to 
deny emphatically that anarchy is in any sense a 
reductio ad absurdum of individualism. Anarchy rests 
upon the assumption that all government and all 
authority are evils, and unnecessary evils. 
ists assume no such proposition. We affirm that 


government and authority are necessities of human 


nature and that they are beneficent agencies, provided — 
But we | 


that they do not outstep their proper province. 


do hold that improvement of the condition of the people 
is not within the province of government and of 
authority. We believe that ‘‘ beneficent changes in 
the condition of the poorer classes” will be brought 
about, and are being brought about, by private enter- 
prise, and by free associated enterprise, provided that 
government will simply administer justice and keep the 
peace. We certainly do hold that ‘‘ strengthening state 
action” for directly philanthropic purposes is a 
course which must result in failure. Either it will not 
work at all, or it will produce effects apparently bene- 
ficent in one direction, but counterbalanced by evils 
which will arise in another, as the necessary conse- 
quence of interference with natural tendencies. 
Further, we are of opinion that to assume responsi- 
bility for the condition of the people is to play into the 
hands of the ‘‘ philosophical” anarchist, who is the 
power behind the assassin. The anarchist Malatesta 
is said to have declared that President McKinley was an 
oppressor, who had permitted trusts to grow up, so that 
the poor had to work for whatever the rich chose to 
give them—not for what their work was worth. Mala- 
testa’s logic is amazing—but its analysis and self-refu- 
tation are on the surface, and I need not deal with 
them. 

The individualist’s conclusion then is this—that 
governments, and especially democratic and constitu- 
tional governments, ought to confine themselves to 
their primary duties of keeping the peace and admin- 
istering justice, and to leave State philanthropy alone. 
If rulers assume responsibility for the condition of the 


| people—if they aim at levelling up poverty and levelling 


Individual- | 


down riches—they play the game of the anarchist, 
whose stakes are their lives. 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON, 


Hon. Corresponding Secretary, Individualist Club. 


[Notwithstanding Mr. Robertson’s explanation of 
individualism as opposed to anarchism, or rather by 
reason of it, we think our phrase ‘‘anarchy the 
reductio ad absurdum of individualism”: abundantly 
justified. It is quite simple. Mr. Robertson fines down 
the sphere of government action to its lowest possible 
point—the rudimentary functions of the policeman. 
The anarchist goes a step further and holds even those 
functions are unnecessary. Surely the individualist 


position. That was all our phrase meant. From our 
point of view the individualist position of Mr. Robertson 
is in itself an absurdity: but that is quite another 
matter. In the article we were not arguing the question 
of individualism and socialism.—Ep. S. 


STREET CRIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Strand, London, W.C., 24 September, gor. 

Sir,—Since it was announced that the whole question 
of street cries and noises generally would be under dis- 
cussion by the London County Council after their recess, 
there has been a marked diminution in the bawling. Let 
no one live in a fool’s paradise, for exactly the same state 
of things occurred earlier in the year when the Com- 
missioner of Police threatened to banish all hawkers 
from the Strand and when, that threat being withdrawn, 
the shouting became worse than ever. There is no reason 
why these persons should be prevented from earning 
an honest living as street hawkers of newspapers and 
other articles, only let it be done quietly. There are 
many of them who have for some years past sold their 
papers in silence. If this did not prove remunerative 
they would doubtless baw! with their brethren. 

A very moderately worded petition to the L.C.C. in 
support of an alteration to the present inadequate bye- 
law is in active circulation, full details of which may be 
had of Mr. T. Bowden Green, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

It is beyond endurance that in stuffy weather literary 
and office work must be carried on with closed windows 
because of the noise. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A STRAND RESIDENT. 
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REVIEWS. 


A PRINCE-BISHOP OF OLD TIME. 
‘« Synesius the Hellene.” By W. S. Crawford. London: 
Rivingtons. 1901. 12s. net. 
HIS is a very full appreciation of an interesting 
character. The book itself is perhaps overlong, 
somewhat gossiping, occasionally disfigured by vulgar 
idioms and analogies ; yet it is marked by sound and 


sympathetic criticism of the Neo-Platonist Bishop, by | 


great powers of exhaustive examination of detail and 
of weighing evidence. The author is well acquainted 
with all modern works on his hero (except possibly with 
the latest edition of H. Druon’s valuable essay, prefixed 
to the translation of 1878) and has a good serviceable 
knowledge of Greek scholarship and a sober judgment 
not easily led astray in matters of style, historic testi- 
mony or identification of allegoric personages. Some 
passages certainly are very trite and commonplace ; 
and might be pruned with advantage; for, while the 
general effect and arrangement are singularly clear and 
vivid, this result is often produced by a wearisome 
iteration. One astonishing confession is made ; that 
the author is ignorant of first-hand acquaintance with 
Neo-Platonic writings! This is bold and remarkable, 
and would be inexcusable were it not that Mr. Crawford 
has a singular aptitude for understanding the summaries 
of other critics, and even stating them with greater 
lucidity. On page 66, he speaks of his unfortunate 
want of acquaintance with the Enneads; ‘and, on 
page 178, somewhat naively confesses that ‘‘ unless 
one is oneself a deep student of Neo-Platonism, one 
can hardly expect (Synesius’) work to be of a simple 
character”! Now there is really no reason for Mr. 
Crawford to plead this excuse. He is a good Greek 
scholar; and would find pleasure and profit in filling 
up this somewhat astonishing void in his studies. Good 


_alasting advantage. 


predominance until our own day. Both were familiar 
with the atmosphere of Courts, with the foibles of 
Princes and the corruption of Ministers. Synesius 
addressed to the astonished ears of Arcadius a rebuke 
of pomp, iuxury and seclusion, which would be im- 
pertinent even to a modern King. Sidonius, less 
strong and masterful, contented himself with being 
poet-laureate to the shadowy emperors who followed 
Valentinian III. Both, after a youth, in the one case 
frivolous, in the other, heterodox and disdainful, were 
forced much against their wish to accept with the most 
rudimentary of the Church’s sacraments the fullest 
weight of ministerial responsibility. Both found in the 
distressful and despondent hours of their episcopate 
some solace in the ‘‘ Sophistic” cultivation of graces 
and embellishment of style. Both had that genuine 
patriotism which did not lose itself in any vague 
generalities of loyalty to the Empire, but condescended 
to the humbler yet more engrossing self-sacrifice, which 
parochial, diocesan or provincial affairs demanded. 
Both felt acutely and prophetically the coming change 
from an effeminate and un-national civilisation, which 
Rome encouraged for her subjects, to the lawless 
turbulence of intermittent marauders, to the precarious 
uncertainty of feudal and barbarian society. Sidonius 
has bequeathed to us our first authentic portraits 
of the Gothic monarchs—their aspect, frame and 
daily tasks; and passes almost without a sigh 
into their allegiance, without ceasing to be a Roman. 
Synesius viewed with dismay the growing insecurity of 


_ the Cyrenaic frontier, exposed to the plundering forays 


of vagrant Bedouins, defended by mercenaries, oppres- 


| sive in peace and useless in war, and by generals, either 
_ incapable or cowardly, or too hastily recalled to secure 


The ‘‘ Scientific Frontier’ was 


wanting; the Hill tribes were insolent and pertina- 


texts of these writers may be purchased for a few | 
_ two centuries later, well-nigh put an end to the tradi- 
tions of the Empire in the East, and founded on the 
_ sword the most serious rival to the Christian Church. 


shillings ; and a serious author of an accurate work of 
nearly 600 pages is not justified in saying that ‘‘he 
is unable to verify personally references” to Plotinus 
and Dio Chrysostom. Has he never heard of the 
Didot or the Teubner Series ? 

The work in its method and temper, even in its 
arrangement, reminds one not a little of Samuel Dill’s 
recent studies of Roman life and authors in the 
fifth century. Both are written from the standpoint of 
the liberal-minded and genial cleric, pleasant and 
sympathetic, yet with conscious superiority. Both are 
interesting and plain, without any pretension to style 
or to great depth of historic or philosophic insight. 
Neither is a work of first-rate ability ; and in each case 
curtailment would improve. The one is a record of 
Western life, the other of Eastern, and like the church- 
men of those centuries, there is very slight communi- 
cation between the two hemispheres. Mr. Dill knows 
of Synesius only by name; Mr. Crawford never men- 
tions Apollinaris Sidonius. 

We think it strange that no student of philosophic 
history has never traced in detail the curious resem- 
blance of these two bishops, in birth, in character, in 
ideals, even in their varied interests and circumstances 
of life. Both are types of the Prince-Bishop ; elevated 
to spiritual place because of their aristocratic lineage 
and social power. Pure democracy in the Church 
rapidly gave way to the new Germanic respect for 
family, reinforced even in the republican Empire by a 
secret and unmethodical belief in hereditary claims. 
Under Constantine, attempt was made to confine the 
priestly, and even the episcopal, office to the poor 
and humble. But the needs of the age demanded in 


east and west a reunion of political and spiritual power, | 


which is the key to the entire development, difficulties, 
and quarrels of Western Europe until the sixteenth 
century; which Synesius so bitterly deplored in his 
impassioned invective against Andronicus, marked by 
the significant words, ‘‘ Contemplation is the sole duty 
of the priest who does not belie his name ”. 


cious ; and the whole scene presages the coming up- 
heaval of rude faith and primitive society, which, just 


Thus the two authors illustrate with singular vivid- 
ness and colour the transition period from classic to 
modern times. We can trace in both the growing 
claims and increasing impotence of the central autho- 
rity ; the necessity of local autonomy and militia (feudal 
conceptions), in the utter absence of systematic adminis- 
tration from the capital. We can see the passage from 
the hardy and accessible Roman Imperator, to the 
pampered and secluded medizval King, surfeited with 
honour and canonists’ prerogatives, but shorn of all real 
power. We can detect the inevitable devolution of 
orderly government to clerical shoulders. Above all, in 
a study of character rather than of history, we can see 
what manner of man the Imperial system produced. 
Here are two notable specimens. Cultured, refined, 
with intellectual and literary tastes, fastidious and re- 
served, moving with ease only in the select and ever- 
narrowing circle of born patricians, living in the imita- 
tion of classical models or the composition of impromptu 
verse or in the bolder joys of the chase, unfitted fora 
public career by their very virtues as well as by their 
weakness; yet both, at the call of duty issuing into 
the perplexed turmoil of civil or ecclesiastical life, 
laying aside the gracious yet frivolous ease they 
loved so well and becoming in a real sense the fathers 
of their people. 

Of the two, Synesius, our present hero, is the finer. 
His esoteric wisdom and his practical benevolence are 
ever in conflict. Selfish as his profession often is, his 
actions and endeavours give the lie to his cold and in- 
different creed. He is bold not merely in addressing a 


_ feeble emperor, or in donning helmet and directing dis- 


irited ‘‘Roman” mercenaries against an unseen foe 


_ but in thwarting and condemning and excommunicating 


a tyrant governor, Andronicus, and standing as cham- 


_ pion for the wronged and the tortured. His literary style 


Both these © 


men were of noble descent, of courteous bearing, of | 


sympathetic and affectionate disposition, of leisurely 
and literarytastes. Both marked the passing of the centre 
of gravity from urban to country life, which henceforth 
throughout feudal Europe (and even in the Byzantine 
Empire to a certain extent) assumed and retained the 


and capacity are far in advance of the overloaded and 
empty circumlocution of the Bishop of Clermont. To 
this it cannot be said that Mr. Crawford does justice, 
having little apprehension of the niceties of writing, or 
of the merits of authors who preceded or surrounded 
him. His model is perhaps the Emperor Julian, whose 
delicate idioms puzzle the inexperienced. To compare 
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him with the chroniclers Socrates and Sozomen (who like 
Suetonius have ‘‘no style”) is aa insult. Trivial as 
the subjects of his writings may be, each treatise is a 


work of art; late, decadent, it may be, but a cameo cut — 


with surpassing care, graceful, ironic, and suggestive 
in its reticence and air of mystery. Many writers of 
elaborate epistles have rivalled his letters; but his 
tracts, half-serious, half-jesting, passing lightly from 
gravest truth to the wildest sallies of imagination, 
could not possibly have been written by anyone else in 
that last age of classic Greek. With him ends “ Attic 
wit”; with him too, that assumed philosophic in- 
difference and intellectual reserve, which so often 
conceals a warm heart and a real interest in human 
affairs. 

His brief but active life is comprised between the 
years 360-414; and his meeting with Augustine (a 
romancer’s license in Kingsley) is not warranted by 
fact. He leaves his retreat of sport and study for an 
embassy to the Emperor Arcadius in the closing years 
of the fourth century, after a youth well filled with 
Alexandrine lore. He passed on his return a quiet 
decade (400-410) between Cyrene and his country house. 
In 403 he married and had three sons who died in early 
life. In 409 he was forced, an unbaptized Neo-Platonist 
and country gentleman, into the episcopal office, at the 
earnest request of the people. ‘‘ They were determined 


to have Synesius ; the distracted state of the country | 


was evidently the cause of their action. They needed 
a champion, a protector.” Gloom falls on his life, and 
gradually too, silence on his pen ; and the estimable and 
versatile man disappears from our annals after four 
years of devoted labours. A careful study of his works 
leaves on the student a sense of practical philosophy 
and discernment, of open-minded toleration, which are 
not to be found in the narrow and partial writers or 
statesmen of that time. It is his supreme charm 
and his supreme disadvantage, to be too versatile. 
He shows us intermittently, now the face of the 


husband and father, now the keen hunter, now the tact- 
ful peacemaker, now the avenger of crime, now the con- 
ciliatory Bishop ; at other times, he is by turns a deep 
philosopher, a tuneful lyrist in lofty themes, a sportive 
humourist without bitterness, a stylist yet without con- 
ceit. But attractive as is the sketch, there is no com- 
pleteness in the life; no finished picture. The very 
abundance of his endowments, the very variety of his 
occupations, the very unselfishness of his lavish toil and 
thought for others, make his character a study full of 
mournful and tantalising interest. 


NOT QUITE A BOSWELL. 

‘Robert Louis Stevenson: a Life Study in Criticism.” 
By H. Bellyse Baildon. London: Chatto and 
Windus. got. 6s. 

DMIRERS of the late R. L. Stevenson have been 
forced till now to content themselves with what 

he has himself told them of the events of his life, sup- 
plemented by the recollections of friends of his youth 
and later years. Something has now been done to fill 
the grave lacuna left by these records ; for quite a year 
of his schooldays we now have the important evidence 
of Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon. As he says, he has the 
advantage over Professor Colvin in that he knew 

Stevenson years before the editor of the ‘‘ Letters”’ was 

aware of his existence. Louis ‘‘ brewed a peck o’ maut” 

and Colvin, Leslie Stephen and Hamerton and the rest 
of the world ‘‘cam’ to pree”. But, ‘‘I claim to 
have been present at the mixing of the ‘brew’, 
and even to have had some hand in it, and pree’d it 

when far from mature. To change the metaphor, I 

watched the plant when still in bud, before a single one 

of its perfect blossoms had freed itself from its green 
wrappages, and thence onward .. . .” To summarise 
matters baldly: though ‘‘I was not very often in 

17 Heriot Row, and I had anotion then, of which I have 

never been disabused, that I was not a persona grata to 

Stevenson P ares ”, still Mr. Bellyse Baildon collaborated 

in an unfinished story in a school magazine with 

R. L. S., preserves a rhyming letter he wrote at the 

age of 15,and saw him several times in later years. On 

these occasions “‘in pleasant fraternal converse we would 


statesman, now the intrepid captain, now the tender ress. 


report ourselves to each other and exchange mental 
electricities ”. Heine, it will be remembered, expressed 


_ himself to the same effect, though less strikingly. A 


friend found him one day almost speechless with 
exhaustion and asked him what had happened. ‘‘ Oh, 
So-and-so has been here, and we have been exchanging 
ideas.” Unluckily for Stevenson these stimulating 
fraternal interviews were few and soon interrupted. 
Later on Mr. Bellyse Baildon saw Mrs. Stevenson at 
a little distance, ‘‘ but was not introduced to her”. 
Later still Stevenson, in Samoa, instructed his publishers 
to send his old comrade a copy of the ‘‘ Ballads”, ‘‘a 
form of compliment he had never before paid me”. 
The friendship, fragmentary as it was, thus main- 
tained a wonderful warmth, and when the news of 
Stevenson’s death came, Mr. Bellyse Baildon felt as 
if ‘‘a comrade in arms were shot down by one’s side”. 

Out of such meagre opportunities Mr. Bellyse 
Baildon with the intuition of a congenial spirit, is able 
to reconstruct the mind and character of Stevenson in 
their most private workings. An example of this is 
the important chapter on ‘‘ Love, Marriage and After”, 
where our author estimates, (on the slender direct 
evidence already referred to), these new influences on 
Stevenson’s life and art. ‘‘ This” he tells us “‘ is the 
first and only time that we find the master-passion of 
love closing its Titan grip fairly upon Stevenson”. Or, as 
he puts it in the preceding sentence, ‘‘ there can be no 
doubt the attachment formed was strong on both sides, 
and the desire for each other’s society one not readily 
put aside”. ‘‘The reader”, Mr. Bellyse Baildon pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ will naturally be laudably curious to know 
what manner of woman our hero married, and what 
were the special attractions which kindled so great and 
lasting a love and passion. I can gratify this laudable 
curiosity but little, as I saw Mrs. Stevenson the younger 
but once, and that at some distance. I saw only a swart 
little American lady, in a carriage standing at the door 
of 17 Heriot Row, distinctly American in cozffure and 
I should have judged her for a Southerner from 
the almost Indian darkness of her complexion, but could 
note nothing further. So far as I can gather from 
descriptions, photographs, &c., her attractions lay 
not in any strict or regular beauty of feature, 
but rather in a magnetic force and fire, which, 
for want of a better phrase, we call mesmeric”. 
For a man sensitive, like Mr. Baildon, to ‘‘ex- 
changes of mental electricity” a very slight inter- 
course is sufficient. He completes the portrait with 
touches equally intimate and discreet. ‘‘I have never 
heard anything to gainsay the idea one forms from the 
information already available, that she proved a faithful 
and loving wife...” Mr. Baildon does injustice to 
his method and powers of divination when he proceeds 
‘*What was the precise nature of Mrs. Stevenson’s 
influence on her husband’s literary art, we have hardly 
sufficient material for judging”, but we are grateful to 
him for his final judgment after weighing the evidence, 
‘*that she was not necessarily without considerable 
influence on Stevenson and his work”. 

We wish rather to urge that even after Mr. Bellyse 
Baildon’s labours much remains to be done before 
we have the complete Stevenson. We have, it 
is true, his writings and his letters in great profusion, 
but how small a part these are of the man! Mr. 
Baildon has rescued some glimpses of the more impor- 
tant, the pre-literary period, before Stevenson was. 
swept into mere production, those school days when 
formative influences were at play, not least among 
them Mr. Baildon himself. But there remains a period 
of his childhood to which even his own retentive memory 
did not reach back, and over this, the most formative of 
all in a man’s life, we encounter a baffling silence. If 
it is too late now to recover the testimony of the nurses 
who carried or wheeled the future essayist about the 
streets of Edinburgh there must be still living many a 
one who, without being actually welcome in the house: 
(‘‘ persona grata to Stevenson rf ”) passed the door of 
17 Heriot Row in those days or paused at a little dis- 
tance to watch the infant take his place in his perambu- 
lator. When such sources of information have been 
thoroughly exhausted, and not till then shall we have 
the clue to a really critical understanding of the author: 
of ‘‘ Treasure Island ”. 
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TRIUMPHANT GOLD. 


**The Evolution of Modern Money.” 
Warrand Carlile. London: Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is much in this book which we are accus- 
tomed to find in books about money such for 
instance as the curious currencies of shells, or wampum, 
or such an article of commerce as tobacco when 
its value has been kept steady by regular exporta- 
tion. But it is not with the history of currencies 
as to their material or shape, or that of the coinage 
of England or any other country that Mr. Carlile is 
really concerned. His theme is the inevitable process 
by which in ancient Rome, as well as in Europe 
and England from the medieval period, gold became 
the one standard of value in spite of the fact that silver 
was nominally and legally the standard. We believe 
Mr. Carlile only mentions bimetallism once through- 
out his book, and there is certainly no formal treatment 
of the battle of the standards. His method is far more 
subtle than that, and it has the advantage of keeping 
his book free from a plethora of technical subjects 
which are controversial among experts and unintelligible 
to the average reader. But no man could have written 
such a triumphant demonstration of the supremacy of 
gold without being of opinion that silver has no 
chance, and that undoubtedly would be the opinion 
of most people who follow his narrative. This 
historical tracing of the masked power of gold over 
silver for centuries before gold in England became 
the statutory standard, and the corresponding process 
that went on in France and Scotland, is the most ori- 
ginal and the most interesting part of Mr. Carlile’s 
book. He is indebted for the idea to Mommsen’s 
great work on Roman money. The changes which took 
place in Rome from the copper to the silver, and from 
the silver to the gold standards were so remarkably 
parallel to those that occurred in England, in the 
change from the silver to the gold coinage, that 
Mommsen himself refers to the English case. Mr. 
Carlile acting on this hint has described with great 
acuteness, and collated with ability, the records of 
our money as well as that of France and Germany, 
to prove that just as in Rome silver took its place 
as subsidiary, and what we call token money, in 
regard to gold, while all the time it was the legal 
standard, so in those countries the like process went 
on, and in England the transition from silver to gold 
took place at least five hundred years before our 
present gold standard was adopted. 


By William 
190I. 


In short when- | 


ever the two metals have circulated side by side this — 


is what has invariably happened. 

_ Gold has had an advantage which has always given 
it the supremacy over silver. It has made a stronger 
appeal to the zsthetic part of man’s nature, and besides 
possessing at least equally the qualities which have 
made silver preferred to every other medium except 
gold, it has always steadily risen in estimation on this 
account. The association between its value as orna- 
ment and its adoption as currency is the key to the 
triumph of gold. Obviously a necessary of life could 
not become a permanent instrument of exchange. 
Things wanted for the ordinary work of life could 
not be used. But there was always some super- 
fluity which men and women strongly desired, espe- 
cially the women, to distinguish them as being smarter 
than their neighbours. Something to wear was of 
course the most obvious, and if at the same time it 
was also something which would practically never wear 
out, there was evidently a form of wealth which every- 
body would be glad to have in exchange for anything 
else they had which was over and above their ordinary 
necessities. Gold was the ideal material, and the craving 
for it, partly for display and partly as a storage of super- 
abundant wealth for which anybody else would always 
give other forms of wealth, went on increasing with 
the ages. The possession of ornaments was associated 
with power and distinction, and we have only to extend 
this idea of ornament to all our modern ambitions for 
social prestige and power of various kinds to see how 
the craving for gold has gone on increasing, and hence 
kept the value of gold steady because it is never 
out of demand. A good case indeed may be made out 


for the assertion that the process of appreciation has 
gone on without a break. Economists are divided as 
to whether even at the time of the great gold dis- 
coveries in Australia and California there was any 
depreciation. It is probably a mistake to suppose that 
the high prices of those times were owing to depre- 
ciation. The explanation is similar to that which has to 
be made when we speak of an increase in money 
causing high prices. It is more scientific to say that 
high prices increase the currency. The circumstances 
attending the discovery of the gold fields increased 
the cost of general production, and consequently the 
value of many things which was naturally expressed in 
more gold or higher prices. These and similar ques- 
tions belonging to the inner mysteries of economics are 
treated with a lucidity and facility valuable to the 
general reader who has not reached the expert stage, 
and probably does not want or need to do so. We 
have followed Mr. Carlile’s exposition of these matters 
with general satisfaction and agreement, but we think 
he is hypercritical, if not positively wrong, in his remarks 
on John Stuart Mill’s statement as to the impossibility 
of a rise in general values. That however is a small 
deduction from the value of the work to students of 
economics who want a text-book not too technical on 
the general functions of money. 


THE GREAT BUSINESS OF VOTE-CATCHING. 


‘‘ A History of Political Parties in the United States.” 
By James H. Hopkins. London: Putnams. 
1g00. 

hee genius of the American people, which is as 

supreme in matters practical as it is inconspicuous 
in purely intellectual spheres, has been nowhere dis- 
played with greater force than in the evolution of 

political parties. Whenever Democracy prevails in a 

large State a machine becomes a necessity of political 

working, but as yet the party machinery of the United 

States stands easily at the head of all arrangements 

for substituting organisation for conviction. Nothing 

would be more entertaining and instructive than a 

true history of the political parties in the United 

States ‘‘ compiled from authentic documents ”, but for 

that we can never hope, though occasionally public 

opinion has been known to rouse itself, and history 

notes the strange true tale of a Tweed Ring or a 

sensational struggle in a Silver State. If the story of 

Republican ‘‘ concentration” in 1896 or 1900 be ever 

revealed in its entirety to an admiring universe we 

should learn a new lesson as to how empires may be 
founded and consolidated. 

Mr. Hopkins has produced a work of some interest 
but its chief value will be found to lie in the Appendix 
where he has carefully collected the ‘‘ platforms” of 
contending parties at various elections. In the original 
part of the volume we have found no luminous 
criticism of particularly intelligent deductions from 
the facts which he states, on the whole, fairly 
enough. Perhaps Mr. Hopkins has been too much of a 
politician himself to rate his fellows by a high or rigid 
standard. Of the dangers which lie before American 
politics he speaks in the accepted fashion but we should 
have expected more information as to the effect of 
labour on party issues and the influence of the negro ; 
as it is, we have a bare résumé of facts with occasional 
comments. These comments are by no means always 
of high value but the record of party programmes forms 
instructive reading because it shows that inconsistency 
and expediency have been the prevailing notes of 
American politics throughout. In foreign affairs a 
much steadier adherence to a definite line is to be found 
than in home matters. Jingoism, in fact, in spite of 
eloquent asseverations, is the one safe course to steer. 
for an American politician in a dilemma. ‘‘When 
in doubt play the Monroe Doctrine” has been the 
accepted theory of many not very scrupulous leaders 
of public opinion. The laches of European states- 
men has allowed the original theory to become so 
much expanded by the audacity of succeeding 
Presidents in want of a good cry that we have now 
reached a stage when wise policy demands that we on 
our side should turn our attention to the fostering of 
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independence among the South American Republics 
which are beginning to regard with genuine alarm the 
oppressive attentions of their North American pro- 
tectors. It is curious to note that in 1860, just before 
they turned their arms against one another, both parties 
were in favour of acquiring Cuba, and probably it 
would be impossible in the history of civilised nations 
to match the gross contempt for all accepted rules of 
international intercourse shown some years earlier by 
the then Ministers accredited to European Courts who 
issued the ‘‘ Ostend Manifesto” in the same sense. 

Republicans who affect to laugh at the ‘‘ trappings 
of a Court” may find it instructive to be reminded of 
the exquisite trivialities on which the election of the 
chief magistrates of Democracy may turn. Where, 
even in the annals of Court etiquette under the Spanish 
monarchy, could we match for absurdity and bathos the 
electoral campaign of Harrison against Van Buren in 
1840 when the former, known as ‘‘old Tippecanoe”’, 
was run in on a platform the principal planks of which 
were ‘‘coon-skins, log-cabins and hard cider” dis- 
played in processions a mile long, whilst the chief com- 
batants in the other were glee-clubs who endeavoured 
to rcuse popular enthusiasm with a song the chorus of 
which was 

‘* Heigh ho! rumpsey dumpsey ! 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh !” 

Of the same type and in its way even more dangerous 
because of the intermixture of foreign affairs and 
military policy was the successful attempt a year or two 
ago of the newly elected President to turn an elec- 
tion in his own favour by parading the State with a 
party of his ‘‘roughriders”. On the rare occasions 
when great matters of principle are at stake such as 
occurred before the Civil War, when Lincoln and 


| 


| 
| 


Douglas debated the issue on rival platforms, before | 
the Republican nomination took place, the American | 
system has worked well enough, but now that many © 


succeeding elections have turned on false issues of 
personalities the lavish expenditure of funds and the 
regulation of the machinery become the only im- 
portant factors. With such a method of conducting 
party government, where money rather than tradition is 
coming to count for so much, the acquisition of unlimited 
powers by the Legislative Assembly over a vast colonial 
empire, checked only by a President whose one desire 
may be to make things smooth for himself, opens a door 
for scandals and dangers for which the United States 
is unprepared. 


FACTS ABOUT ITALY. 


** Italy To-day.” By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. 

London: Nisbet. 1901. 12s. net. 

HIS of its kind is an admirable and much-needed 

- book, but we reluctantly confess to having read 
it with keen interest rather than with any relish of 
pleasure. Truth to tell it is cast in a terribly socio- 
logical mould. The authors love to generalise ; they 
do it skilfully and in excellent prose; and they use 
facts in the process of doing it. But our mind comes 
out of the process a little unsatisfied. Here is a book 
dealing with the most fascinating, the most complex 
and exciting, of human beings, the Italian, and instead 
of ever being stirred to the heart’s core, we find our- 
selves admiring the authors’ diligence, marvelling at 
their accuracy, commending their earnestness, and 
gratefully acknowledging valuable services. 

Here is a real storehouse of facts about the Italy of 
to-day, a sufficient exposure of the abuses which are 
eating out the heart of a great nation, a fearless com- 
mendation of the good which comes out of Italian 
Socialism; and here some at least of the meed of 
praise due to Italian Catholicism. Here is a correct 
use of the Italian language rare in the English writer 
on Italian topics, here, in an appendix, is a biblio- 
graphy of the greatest value to the few who are trying, 
by study, to comprehend the Italy of this year of grace. 
Without a knowledge of Italian, the Englishman could 
not go elsewhere for the facts which this book contains. 
We do not catch our authors tripping, though occa- 
sionally they are guilty of sins of omission. Thus, for 
instance, seeing how well-informed they are in the 


matter of Italian agriculture, we are surprised to note 


| that they dismiss sugar-beet in two or three lines. The 


cultivation of beetroot has become an important branch 
of agriculture, and has developed extraordinarily in 
1900; indeed it seriously affected the supply of hemp 
from the Ferrarese and the Romagna. 

The best chapter in the book is the eighteenth and 
last on ‘‘ Literature”. Very just is the appreciation of 


_ Fogazzaro, sagacious and penetrating the estimate of 


d@’Annunzio. ‘‘ Like all passion-ridden souls”, say 
these writers, ‘‘he has but little originality. Ever 
subject to foreign influences, he is dominated now by 
the French decadents, now by Maupassant, now by 
Dostoievsky, now by Nietzsche”. They have the know- 
ledge of Italian which enables them to rate his much- 
vaunted style at its right value, and quote an Italian 
opinion that ‘‘it is marred by an elaborate preciosity 
and an affected archaism”. And they add rightly 
enough: ‘‘It certainly lacks virility and simplicity. 
We are too conscious of effort; the word is too much 
with us”. The chapter is somewhat incomplete, but 
the greatest sin of omission in the book is the absence 
of any account of Italian music or that opera which 
plays so great a part in the national life. 

The authors of this book show an insight into Italian 
character as for instance: ‘‘ There is no more cruel or 
untrue taunt than that the Italian, be he north or south, 
is idle”. They are quite right in including south and 
north. We have already commended their exposure of 
abuses, yet it is a note which too much dominates the 
book. But the account of the May risings in Milan is 
graphic, and is scarcely exaggerated. It is an exag- 
geration, however, to say that ‘‘ socialism is the 
master-fact of Italian politics to-day”. For ‘ is” 
read ‘‘may become”, and for ‘‘to-day” read ‘‘to- 
morrow”. Of Italian statesmanship the writers say 
with some truth that it is a ‘‘ dreary waste of small 
intrigue and damaged character and narrow vision”. 
It is true as they say that ‘‘cure is coming from 
the Extreme Left”. But not all cure, nor the final 


_ remedy. The Extreme Left, and especially the Social- 


ists, have done the State service in ‘showing up and 
clearing away abuses. But the Clericals, or ‘‘ Cleri- 


| calists”, as the authors will persist in calling them, 


are quietly doing much more in trying to heal the 
moral diseases of individuals. It is only through 
religion that Italy can be saved from the moral cor- 
ruption which threatens her general ruin. 

One further little criticism of some importance :—It 
is not correct to speak of monasteries evading the 
Dissolution Law (p. 32). No doubt the Government, 
by the wholesale spoliation of the Orders, hoped to 
make an end of them, but there was no law dissolving 
Religious Orders, only a law seizing upon their pro- 
perty. Liberty of association is still allowed by the 
law of Italy. Where a Religious Order owns any of 
its old property it has usually been bought back by 
the liberality of the faithful, and is vested in trustees or 
individual members of the Order. Thus the historic 
Convent of S. Damian’s at Assisi was bought by Lord 
Ripon at the Government auction, and it is only by his 
munificence that the Convent is to-day inhabited by 
its former tenants. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Inheritors.” By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. 
Hueffer. London: Heinemann. 6s. 

It is difficult to have patience with a book of this 
kind, if only because part of it is really good. The 
authors start so far as one is able to understand them— 
for the closest reading is necessary to keep any sort of 
grip of the main idea—with the notion that an impalpa- 
ble force, involving the introduction of an inhabitant of 
the Fourth Dimension, shall control the careers of a 
number of English politicians and journalists. The 
Fourth Dimensionist is a woman, but the area of activity 
in which she lives and moves is but vaguely hinted at. 
She becomes the sister of a successful up-to-date 
journalist ; how, it is peculiarly difficult to understand. 
Why the deuce shouldn’t she? appears to be the only 
comment of the authors, though you would have 
supposed that suddenly to become the sister of any- 
body, even a journalist, would involve difficulties not to 
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be dismissed by a mere invocation of Mephistopheles. 
Once the sister of a journalist all things become 
possible to our Fourth Dimensionist. A certain Duc 
de Mersch has a scheme for opening up Greenland, in 
which country are man-eaters and also black men, but 
besides both there are Esquimaux surely some- 
thing of a _ confusion. Churchill, the English 
Foreign Secretary, takes up de Mersch’s scheme; 
Gurnard, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, lies 
low. The impalpable force works, and eventually 
Churchill and de Mersch are ruined, also Fox, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Hour”, but why and how they are 
ruined remains completely mysterious. De Mersch, it 
would seem, had some Greenland blacks flogged or 
shot, which absolutely upset everybody’s applecart 
except Gurnard’s, and for this any kind of revealed 
cause is wanting. That is the exasperating part of the 
book ; no reasons are given. If there were any sort 
of inevitability about the plot, the story might pass, 
for it contains good sketches of a politician in Churchill 
and of a journalist in Fox. But as it stands, or rather 
falls, this is clearly the work of writers who have taken 
little trouble. Why the deuce should they? sugyests 
itself as probably their own verdict. There was a good 
deal to be made out of the idea of a Fourth Dimensionist 
interfering in English politics. The writers of this book, 
good as their silhouettes of public men may be, might 
have made a great deal more. 


** Fortune’s Darling.” By Walter Raymond. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

The feebleness of this story is well adumbrated by 
the commonplace title. There is neither verisimilitude 
nor human interest, and the fortunes of self-made 
Australians in an English country seat which they 
have acquired leave us hopelessly indifferent. The 
various episodes which do duty for incidents are left 
unexplained, but that is of no great importance as the 
reader's curiosity is never seriously aroused. A mayor, 
a tailor and other persons in a small provincial town 
some fifty years ago are introduced to fill up the book, 
and their doings are as tedious as they are uncon- 
vincing. Even the details of a cock-fight do not 
succeed in galvanising a few pages into life. Why 
such a book should ever have been written, printed or 
published we are at a loss to conceive. 


‘* The Lesser Evil.” By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
Chatto and Windus. igor. 6s. 

Once more we sigh over the conventional novel, 
dealing with high-born persons, who, through their 
own ignorance, or the author’s, ignore the courtesy 
titles due to them, in their, apparently, unfamiliar posi- 
tion. A peerage class for novelists might be a paying 
institution. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ British ‘Gothenburg ’ Experiments and Public-house Trusts.” 
By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1go1. 


The authors of this little book of 139 pages are already well 
known by their work on “ The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform”. The principles and schemes which they have already 
advocated have received a certain amount of practical applica- 


tion in such individual enterprises as the People’s Refreshment | 
House Association, Limited, and the more ambitious under- | 
takings of the Public-house Trust Companies. These and a 
number of other experiments have been made in England, | 
Scotland and Ireland which may beall generically described as | 
“Gothenburg” experiments from the one element in them that | 
the promoters devote a varying amount of their profits to objects 
of local publie utility instead of the whole being appropriated by | 
them in the ordinary commercial way. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell examine the results in the light of the principles of their 
former book. Their conclusion is that while the competition of 
the-ordinary public-house is allowed the “ British Gothenburg” | 
field of operations must be so restricted as to have compara- 
tively small influence on the excessive consumption of intoxicants. 
Even if the profits are devoted to public uses there would remain 
the danger of municipalities or the State encouraging consump- 
tion for the sake of local and imperial revenue. Hence it would be 
necessary by a general Act, in princip!s like the Education Act, 
to provide imperial control over local action, and for the alloca- 
tion to local authorities according to population of the revenue 
derived from the sale of liquor. Moreover the expenditure both | 
of the local and imperial author'ties of this revenue must be | 
directed to the provision of counter-attractions to ordinary | 


public-houses. As the State at present depends largely on 
the duties from liquor, and spends them for general State 
purposes without restriction, a revenue problem is raised 
which may be quite as serious as that which the authors 
describe as the crux of the difficulty in getting their plan 
adopted. The municipal monopoly must be preceded by some 
scheme of compensation to existing interests, and the proposi- 
tion made is to adopt the plan of the “ time notice” to licensees 
recommended in the Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
on the licensing Jaws. It is also urged that if this plan of action 
is not quickly adopted by advocates of reform the Public-house 
Trust and similar bodies may acquire interests not less difficult 
to deal with than those of older standing. 

Dragons of the Air.” By H.G. Seeley. London: Methuen. 

Igor. 6s. 

This is a collection of lectures, recast in essay form, on the 
flying reptiles which once inhabited earth and air to which Cuvier 
the famous French naturalist gave so much attention. The 
pterodactyles and the ornithosauria and the pterosauria—what 
fearsome names these creatures of Coprolite bed and Cambridge 
greensand have been given—are the “dragons of the prime” 
which Mr. Seeley with the help of the late Mr. Adam Sedgwick 
and Sir Richard Owen has reconstructed for us. Sir Richard, 
by the way, did something towards making these dry bones 
to live in his description of the pterodactyle: “the flying 
reptile with outstretched pinions must have appeared like the 
soaring Roc of Arabian romance, but with the features of 
leathern wings with crooked claws superinduced, and gaping 
mouth with threatening teeth”. The use which the study 
of these fossil animals is to the evoluticnist is well put in Mr. 
Seeley’s concluding words: “ These old flying animals sleep 
through geological ages, not without honour, for the study of 
their story has illuminated the mode of origin of animals which 
survive them, and in cleaving the rocks to display their bones 
we have opened a new page of the book of life”. 


“ The Story of the Isle of Man.” By A. W. Moore. London: 
Fisher Unwin. Igor. Is. 

On opening and glancing through this little volume the 
reader may notice the titles of two of its chapters—“ Some 
Manx Worthies” and “Recent History”—and fear to light 
upon an interview with, or a picturesque account of the castle, 
the study and the habits of, a popular novelist. But 
happily the book has distinctly its virtues of omission. There 
is not aword about him. On the contrary there is a great deal 
that is interesting and instructive. Everybody who has read 
and rejoiced in—and who has not ?—that brilliant tale “ Peveril 
of the Peak”, will be interested to find in these pleasing pages a 
good account of the House of Stanley which for more than 
three hundred years ruled the Isle of Man. The account of 
those two interesting personages Edward and William. 
Christian, one of whom Scott used so successfully for his story, 
is however rather meagre and disappointing. 

“The Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” By Thomas 
De Quincey. London: Black. I901. 35. 6d. 

This edition of an enduring English classic, which Mr. 
Downie has edited, has not a very good print, but in other 
respects it is well enough. It contains Masson’s notes together 
with the article on De Quincey’s life and writings by John Ritchie 
Findlay which appeared in one of the encyclopedias and was 
written between forty and fifty years ago. We have always 
thought it rather a mistake to mix up De Quincey’s own 
footnotes with Masson’s, illuminating and scholarly though the 
latter be : Masson’s might be put at the end—though perhaps 
then they would not be read. 

The “North American Review” and the “Forum” for 
September are almost as British in their interest as American. 
In the “ North American” appears an essay of Victor Hugo’s, 
hitherto unpublished, on Shakespeare. It was written on the 
occasion of the tercentenary of his birth in 1864 and was intended 
to acclaim the acknowledgment of Shakespeare’s genius and 
worth after centuries of insult. The point of view of course is 
wholly French. Professor Goldwin Smith dealing with the 
political situation in England girds, in the old familiar strain, 


| at imperial federation, and says boldly that Australian federa- 


tion is not a step towards the further consolidation of the 
empire. Professor Goldwin Smith asserts these views of 


| his more strenuously the more they are proved by events 


to be wrong-headed. In the “Forum” Mr. Benjamin Taylor 
contends that it is unreasonable to compare the commercial 


| progress of Great Britain with the progress of other countries. 
| The only fair way to estimate British progress is to take the 


whole empire. If imperial federation were realised to-morrow 
that is what would be done. Though such a rationale would 
not remove all cause for misgiving as to the state of certain 
industries, it is high time that the empire were recognised as 
both a political and an economic unit. Sir John Bourinot— 
also in the “ Forum”—writes on previous Royal visits to 
Canada which have been more numerous than most people 


suppose. 
ERRATUM.—We stated week that J. K. S.’s verses were out of 


print. Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes of Cambridge inform us that 
they still have an edition of Stephen’s verses available. 
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SPANISH LITERATURE. 


£cos Argentinos. Apuntes para la historia literaria de Espana 
en los ultimos afios del siglo XIX. Por Juan Valera. 
Madrid: Fernando Fe. 1901. 3.50 ptas. 

It is a curious fact that while, in other countries, readers are 
best acquainted with contemporary authors, in Spain the great 
classics receive even more than their just share of atten- 
tion from professional critics and the general public. Spain 
lives chiefly in the past. There is a multitude of handbooks, 
manuals and histories, more or less exact, in which the student 
can obtain information concerning every writer from Gonzalo 
de Berceo down to Jose-Llanas or Quintana : he is practically 
without a guide or compass as regards the modern movement. 


The list of authorities is meagre. Gustave Hubbard’s work is 
completely out of date ; Boris de Tannenberg’s book, entitled 
“La Poésie Castillane Contemporaine” is pleasing but super- 
ficial ; and the history of Francisco Blanco Garcia, though a 
storehouse of facts, is disfigured by a strong political party 
spirit which infiltrates into his literary estimates. In these 
circumstances Sr. Valera’s latest volume is doubly welcome, 
for it more than fulfils the promise of its sub-title. It may not 
satisfy those who ask for bibliographical details, but it gives a 
rapid sketch of the state of literature during the closing years of 
the century and is rendered with all the charm for which 
Sr. Valera is famous. In these brilliant pages, even those who 
most pique themselves upon their knowledge of things penin- 
sular will find much to interest and enlighten them. Tamayo 
y Baus, Angel Guimerd, Echegaray, even Feliti y Codina, we 
most of us know by report ; but how many English students 
could name off-hand the author of “Juan José”, or mention 
the most characteristic works of Javier de Burgos, Ricardo 
de la Vega, Ramos Carrién and the two_ brothers, 
Alvarez Quintero? And yet, by universal consent, it is 
precisely in the province of the género chico that the modern 
Spanish drama has attained its most remarkable developments. 
Nor can it be explained by saying that this success is mainly 
due to the Sra. Valverde and the other artists of the Teatro 
Lara. Spain has always been rich in actors: Vico at the 
Novedades, Maria Guerrero and Diaz de Mendoza at the 
Teatro Espanol, the Sra. Tuban at the Comedia, are unsur- 
passed on any stage in Europe. The truth is that in the 
modern género chico there has been a renaissance of that 
national spirit which begins with Lope de Rueda and continues 
through Quifiones de Benavente to reach its full expression in 
the works of Ramén de la Cruz and of Gonzalez del Castillo. , 
They who are acquainted with even a small part of the theatre 
of the inventor of “ Las Castafieras Picadas” will recognise in 
Burgos, Vega and their brethren Ramon de la Cruz’ legitimate 
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successors. To each and all of these, Sr. Valera does full 
justice, and we venture to say that to most of his foreign 
readers he conveys something like a revelation. 


But the writer's interests are not bounded by the stage. The | 


chief note of these interesting pages of literary history is an 
unusual catholicity of taste. Like the rest of the world, Sr. 
Valera has his likes and his dislikes, and it is easy to see that 
he has small sympathy with extravagance of the Southern and 
colonial type ; but he has ideas, and an alert intelligence which 
enables him to understand what he refuses to imitate or 
approve. There is, indeed, something disconcerting and 
uncanny in his intelligent neutrality: he is even prone to like 


what others dislike and to dislike what others like, and this | 


striking independence procures us many surprises. It has 


often been said, and the well-known “ Cartas Americanas” bear | 


out the charge, that Sr. Valera’s affability excludes hostile 
criticism ; but in the present volume he avoids this reproach 
and handles Blest Gana, Salvador Rueda and Rubén Dario 


with all the faithfuness of a candid friend. Nor does even the | 


Academy escape, as a delightfully malicious passage on p. 98 
shows—a passage not too flattering to Felii y Codina and 
Dicenta. Pages of much insight, too, are those dedicated to 
the probable developments of literature in South America, a 
subject upon which Sr. Valera and Sr. Cuervo have had 
their differences before to-day. It is an amusing instance of 
fate’s little ironies that the former should now find his thesis 
exaggerated by a distinguished Colombian author, and the 
spectacle of his encounter with Sr. D. Ricardo Becerra 
vaguely recalls to mind the occasion on which Catiline rebuked 
Cethegus for sedition. Altogether the book is highly to be 
praised both for manner and substance. Most of us would, no 
doubt, prefer to have another “ Pepita Jiménez” or another 
“Morsamor” ; but we must be cantent with what Sr. Valera 
chooses to offer, and much that he gives could come from no 
other writer in Spain or out of it. 


Las Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantes : sus criticos, sus modelos 
literarios, sus modelos vivos, y su influencia en el arte. 
Por Francisco A. de Icaza. Madrid: Victoriano Sudrez. 
1901. 4 ptas. 

Las Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantes. Por el Doctor D. 
Julidn Apraiz. Vittoria: Domingo Sar. 1901. 4 ptas. 

The tendency of literary criticism in Spain being almost 
wholly historical, nothing could be more natural than that the 

Ateneo of Madrid should have offered prizes for the two best 

essays on Cervantes’ “ Novelas”. The merest glance at Rius’ 

inventory shows the enthusiasm with which Cervantes is 
regarded by his countrymen and, if this zeal is mostly untem- 
pered by discretion, we cannot forget that the devotees of 

Shakespeare and of Goethe are guilty of similar follies. The 

sect of “ Cervantistas” and “ Cervantophils” has laboured to 

degrade the memory of a great man: if Cervantes’ name 
is not detested by every lover of good literature, it 
is not—as Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo has remarked — 


the fault of his dull idolaters’. They have done | 


their worst, but Cervantes’ boundless vitality has enabled him 
to live them down. In any case, the two successful studies to 
which the Charro-Hidalgo prizes were awarded this year are 
not of the familiar objectionable, gushing type. We may be 
excused if we follow the example of the Ateneo Committee and 
abstain from choosing between them. Perhaps Sr. Icaza shows 
the greater learning, while Sr. Apraiz is more in sympathy 
with the esthetic side of his author's achievement. Sr. Apraiz, 


indeed, ignores much of the work done by foreigners to | 


elucidate the difficult problems which confront the serious 


student of the “ Novelas”. We should have guessed before- | 


hand that it would be impossible to refer at length to “ La Tia 
fingida ” without alluding to the very able dissertation on this 
subject recently published by M. Foulché-Deibosc; yet Sr. 


Apraiz, in the six pages dedicated to the tale, does not once | 


mention this valuable piece of destructive criticism, and 


apparently accepts the attribution of “La Tia fingida” to | 


Cervantes as being satisfactorily established. This, however, 
is very far from being the case. On the whole, we are inclined 
to believe that Cervantes may possibly have written the un- 
edifying story which Sr. Apraiz describes as “probably a 
youthful production”; but it is useless to blink the fact that 
the ascription rests on no very solid ground and that such 
extrinsic evidence as exists is rather against than in favour of 


the customary attribution. For the rest, both Sr. Icaza and | 


Sr. Apraiz have acquitted themselves of their task with taste, 
tact and knowledge. Whether the word ejemplar really bears 
the meaning commonly attached to it and whether Cervantes’ 
novels are really exemplary, save in a secondary sense, are two 
very doubtful points ; but the adjective caught the popular and 
professional fancy, and figures, or is implied, as part of the 
title of such miscellaneous collections as the “Novelas 
Morales” of Agreda y Vargas, the “Historias Peregrinas y 
Morales” of Céspedes y Meneses, the “ Novelas Ejemplares ” 
of Cristobal Lozano, and the “ Novelas Morales” of Lugo y 
Avila. These, however, are simple exercises in morbid senti- 
mentalism and do not, for the most part, even attempt to re- 
produce the close observation and pregnant irony of the first 
great master. It might be fairly argued that the influence of 


| the “ Novelas ” was almost wholly limited to the theatre where 
| Cervantes’ themes were utilised by a score of dramatists, from 
| Lope de Vega and Calderén downwards. Leaving aside the 
picaresque stories, and the historical romance (introduced by 
Pérez de Hita), the possibilities of the novel remained almost 
unrecognised in Spain till the coming of Galddés, Pereda and 
Valera. A considerable amount of evidence in favour of this 
view is brought forward by Sr. Icaza in his learned and ingenious 
essay, and Sr. Apraiz confirms this impression. 


Meteoros: Poemas, apélogos y cuentos. Por Juan Alcover. 
Barcelona: Gili. 2.50 ptas. 

Sr. Alcover is not a Spaniard in the strict geographical sense, 
for, like Costa and Estelrich, he belongs to the Majorcan school 
and enjoys a considerable local reputation as a virtuoso in 
dialect ; but, as his present rather oddly named volume is 
written in Castilian, it falls within our jurisdiction. In his 
| latest book of verses he reveals himself as an agreeable poet 
| and, in the matter of technique—rarely a strong point with men 


| of his race—he may be praised almost without reserve. His 
| management of blank verse, which has been a stumbling-block 
| to all Spanish poets since the days of Boscan and Figueroa, is 
unusually skilful, and his lyrical pieces indicate an almost com- 
plete mastery of the more complicated varieties of Spanish 
metre. In his choice of subjects he is less happy, and in 
“ Ld4lage” he frankly indulges in the crudity and flamboyance 
of an incorrigible romantique. Moreover, he destroys his 
effects by the introduction of an inopportune pessimism which 
savours of insincerity. On the other hand, in “ El Nido” and, 
more especially, in the “ Noche de Reyes” he proves himself 
the possessor of a sound method which enables him to awaken 
and sustain interest in simple, natural narrative. Again, in 

“ Melodfa etidpica ”, in the “ Fabula del Sol” and in “ Inercia”, 

he covers a wide variety of subjects, all three being treated with 

considerable felicity, if not genuine distinction. In the present 
poverty of poetic production in Spain, Sr. Alcover’s verses come 
as a welcome contrast. He is not, and probably never will be, 

a great poet; but great poets do not abound in Europe at 

present, and Sr. Alcover is, at the very least, an accomplished 

artist. 

Aventuras, Inventos y Mixtificaciones de Silvestre Paradox. 
Novela por Pfo Baroja. Madrid: B, Rodriguez Serra. 
1901. 3 ptas. 

Sr. Baroja fully deserves the success which he has won. 
While most Spaniards are content to produce pale copies 
of the Goncourts and Tolstoi—copies which read like bad 
translations—he has returned to the old picaroon tradition 
of Lazarillo de Tormes and such real heroes as Estebanillo 
Gonzalez and Contreras. It is worth noting, however, that the 
setting of the story is essentially modern. The primitive 
picaros—Lazarillo, Guzman, Marcas de Obregon anc ‘_uevedo’s 
| Pablo—are of humble estate. Silvestre Paradox «ves not act 
| as guide to a blind man, nor page to a rich noodle, nor is he 
| an expert in deliberate roguery; yet, like his famous fore- 
| runners, he ekes out a precarious living by his wits and roams 
| the world over in search of adventures which he finds in 
| abundance. An educated man of the nineteenth century, he 
| would disdain the paltry manceuvres, the childish trickery of 
| the earlier age: he works on a larger scale and finds his 


account in endeavouring to foist the absurdest contrivances on 
a credulous public. In relating his experiences, his creator 
exhibits remarkable invention, fancy and satire: and Sr. Baroja 
further infuses the story with an element of sympathy rarely to 
be found in the classic exemplars. There is really no reason 
| why a picaresque tale should ever end, except that the author 
| himself grows tired of his hero’s pranks and sallies, and in 
| most instances the reader's interest flags long before the last 
| catastrophe. But in the case of Silvestre Paradox there is no 
| catastrophe to record. Harassed by his creditors, the witty 
| adventurer escapes from Madrid to Valencia and, if the sequel 
| to his story be written with anything like the brio which 
characterises this first instalment, we shal] be glad indeed to 
| meet Sr. Baroja and his friend once more. 


| Proceso de Lope de Vega por Libelos contra unos Cémicos. Por 
A. Tomillo y C. Pérez Pastor. Madrid. 1901. 10 ptas. . 
The name of Dr. Pérez Pastor is honourably known as that 

of a discreet investigator whose writings on the history of 
Spanish typography entitle him to rank with Konrad Haebler 
and Serrano y Morales, and his “ Documentos Cervantinos ” 
are universally recognised as important contributions to the 
literary history of the seventeenth century. The present work, 
in which he is associated with Sr. Tomillo, throws much light 
on those perplexing chronological questions which arise at 
every moment in the involved biography of Lope de Vega. 
Priest, soldier, bravo, Lope seems to have lived a dozen lives, 
and, at this distance of time, it is hardly possible to separate 
the real facts from the myths which have accumulated about 
his name. The story disclosed in these pages is by no means 

| edifying and it is not always easy to interpret the evidence in 
accordance with other facts recorded by Barrera. This must 

| be the task of many years. Meanwhile we have to thank the 
| Sres. Tomillo and Pérez Pastor for a series of documents 
| whose contents are at least as interesting as those of most 
| novels. 
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(Egerton Castle). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Little Cherie, or the Trainer’s Daughter (Lady Florence Dixie). 
Anthony Treherne and Co. Is. 

Death the Showman (John Fraser). Unwin. 6s. 

The Just and the Unjust (Richard Bagot); The World’s Delight 
(Mary J. H. Skrine). John Lane. 6s. each. 

The Purple Cloud (M. P. Shiel). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Two Busybodies (Mrs. S. G. Arnold), 6s. ; The Romance of a Hill 
Station, and Other Stories (‘‘ Valete ”’), 2s. 6d. net. Unwin. 

By Fancy Led (Leslie Keith). Horace Marshall. 35. 6d. 

A Nest of Linnets (Frank Frankfort Moore). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Stephen Calinari (Julian Sturgis). Constable. 6s. 

Herb of Grace (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

Memory Street (Martha B. Dunn). Jarrold. 6s. 

A Stolen Opera (Clarice Danvers); Dauntless (Ewan Martin). 
Pearson. 6s. each. 

Hearts in Revolt (Henry Gilbert); Youth Goes a-Marketing (J. H. 
Pearce). George Allen. 65. each. 

The Fourth Stage (A. Palacio Valdes. Translated by Rachel Challice). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Dolly Dialogues (Anthony Hope). 

Mousmé (Clive Holland). Pearson. 6s. 

The Right of Way (Gilbert Parker). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Follies of Captain Daly (F. Norreys Connell). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Miss Paunceforte’s Peril (Mrs. Charles Martin); The Lords of Life 
(Bessie Hill). John Long. 6s. each. 

The Work of His Hands (Chris. Healy). Hutchinson. 6s. 

A Losing Game (Hume Nisbet). White. 6s. 


Constable. 6s. 
Hurst and 


Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net. 


History. 

Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuider-Zee (W. J. Tuyn, 
W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, and J. G. Veldheer). Unwin. 21s. 

The Last Days of the French Monarchy (Sophia H. MacLehose) 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 6s. net. 

A Vanished Arcadia: being Some Account of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
1607-1767 (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). Heinemann. 

The Story of the Isle of Man (A. W. Moore). Unwin. 1s. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico (William H. Prescott. Edited by 


John Foster Kirk. 3 vols.). Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 
Unstoried in History (Gabrielle Festing). Nisbet. 6s 
(Continued on page 410.) 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW Boon K I M. 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop Kipiinc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sixth Edition. Revised and re-arranged throughout. In 2 vols. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE NATIONAL 


CALLERY. Including, by special permission, Notes collected 
from the works of JOHN RUSKIN. Compiled by E. T. Cook. 
With Preface by JoHN Ruskin. Crown 8vo. thin paper, 
leather binding, gilt edges, 10s. net each. 
Vol. I. Foreign Schools. 
Vol. II. British Schools (including the Tate Gallery). 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. o. gilt top, 6s. each. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 
HERB OF GRACE. 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


GR. BENSON. 
A FRIEND WITH THE COUNTERSIGN 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


Author of ‘* Letters from Majorca,” &c. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOCY. | 
Written by Many Hands and Edited by Professor J. MARK 
BALDWIN, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., &c. In 3 Vols. 
With Illustrations and Extensive Bibliographies. 

Vol. I. A—LAW. Super r royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THACKERAY. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions, Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. In crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Illustrations by the Author. 
[Ready Oct. I. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. red cloth, 5s. per volume. 
Contains 152 volumes, among which are— 


J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 14 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 13 vols. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 2 vols. 
Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FoR OCTOBER: 
ine es PUCK. By the Author | THE LAND OF THE POPPY. By 
“The Enchanter.” Chapters | G. A. Levetrt-Yeats. III.: Its 
SIX. —XXII. Wild Life. 
DOWN THE DANUBE IN A | HIS BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
CANADIAN | | STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE'S 
ALGERNON BLAcKWwoob. HISTORY. By J. L. Erty. V. 


ENGLISH Dyce and King John. 
ELEGIACS. | PARLIAMENT AND THE PARTY- 
PRO-BOER IDEALISM. | SYSTEM. By Joun Butt, Jun. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains: 
The Second Instalment of a New Story by BRET HARTE entitled 
**TRENT’S TRUST.” 
ITALY’S GARDEN OF EDEN. By Etizasetu Rosins With 
Sketches by JoserH PENNELL. 

ROSALIE. By Joe: CHANDLER Harris, Author of ** Uncle Remus.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains: 
A RUNAWAY LOCOMOTIVE. Story. By Davip M. STEELE. 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. X. The Locomotive Engineer. 
By CLEVELAND MorFeETT. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Bennerr. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE 
*““DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NOW READY.—Royal 8vo., price 15s. each net in cloth, or 20s. each net in 
half-morocco. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS. I. & II. 
F 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY SIDNEY LEE. 
NOTE.—The Third and Coneluding Supplementary Volume will be 
published on October 25. 

The Times.—‘‘ The character of the work makes it almost impossible to do 
adequate justice to its contents within reasonable limits of space...... We have said 
enough, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how skilful is its pre- 
paration in| the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of National 


Biography 
eatand, —‘‘It will be clear that the judicial standpoint, high literary merit, 
and exceptional knowledge which have hitherto distinguished the Dictionary are 


worthily sustained in its final volumes.” 


NOW READY. With Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Over 10,000 Copies already sold in America. 
SAILOR’S LOG. 


By ROBLEY D. EVANS, Rear-Admiral in the U.S. Navy. 
NOTE.—In this volume Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans has written his autobio- 
re Rear-Admiral Evans is a friend of Mr. Kipling, and his volume, which 
. ple oe besprinkled with anecdote, contains some characteristic lines written 
by the poet after a visit to the author's ship. 


NOW READY. With a Photogravure portrait of Sir Richard Newdigate. Large 
post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE 
DAYS OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. Newsletters 
addressed to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, 
Author of ‘* The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
NOW READY. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME III. Contents :—The First Part of Nero—Achilles in Scyros—Notes. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


ON OCTOBER roth.—With 8 Full- Page. “apace by Arthur Twidle. 
Crown 8vo. 6 


DEEP SEA PLUN DERINGS. 
A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
Author of *‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘* The Log of a Sea Waif,” 
“The Men of the Merchant Servi ice,” &c. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
SHORTLY. With a Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL 
OF KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


Author of “‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to — ”" “ The Life of 
Charles Stewart Parnell,” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S “NEW NOVEL. 


ON OCTOBER 25. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Author of ‘‘ The New Rector,” ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FRANCES HODCSON BURNETT. 
IN OCTOBER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Author of ‘‘ The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


THE GCORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. 6. | A pouse OF DREAMS. By Tueo. 


By Mrs. Richmonp DovuGtas. 


| OF YOUTH. 


LAYING UP THE BOAT. By A. T. G. S. Street. 
om TALE OF THE GREAT 
CARLYLE AND HERHOUSE- | MUTINY.—X. DELHI: HOW 


THE RIDGE WAS HELD. By the 
Rev. W. H. Fircuetr, LL.D. 


cocunane REDIVIVUS. By | vex Buk. Locos 
| **THE GRASS GRAVES. 
A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. IX. | By GERALD BRENAN. 


THE MOTIVE OF TRAGEDY. By | COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 28-30. 
Basit. WorsFIELD. | By Stanvey J. WeymMan. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW FICTION. 


SIX SHILLINGS. 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” ‘* Richard Yea and Nay.” 


“© Of all our legion of romancers, he is the one who takes us away farthest from our 

environment and carries us most completely out of our troubled and perplexing 

h Admirable stories they are, and admirably told, with all Mr. Hewlett’s 
perfection of workmanship." — Standard. 


CARDIGAN. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of ‘* Ashes of Empire,” “‘ The King in Yellow.” 


“ The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, and the mistress he serves is no less a lady 
than the true romance......Mr. Chambers has not gone to little men in his search 
among the masters of literary style. He writes well and in the language of romance. 
The important matter with Mr. Chambers is that he has something to say...... With 
all his dash and excitement there is no slovenly workmanship in this story...... The 
genuineness of his observation of savage nature is as noticeable as his expression 
of it is artistic......‘ Cardigan ’ is a fine and inspiring story, fittingly to!d. 

A thenaum. 


THE STORY OF EVA. 
By WILL PAYNE. 


“ Mr. Payne has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to do for Chicago what Zola 
has done for industrial Paris Eva stands out the central and conspicuous figure, 
and all other characters are subordinated by her." —7imes. 

“There is something of Harold Frederic here, something of Tolstoi, and 
something of Henry James, but Mr. Payne has a style of his own.” . 

Saturday Review. 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 


Translated by HeERpERT Trencu, late Fellow of Al! Souls’ (who possesses the 
sole right of translation). 


“ The novel ought to be judged on its own merits, and as such is without doubt a 
fine piece of work.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“With an ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbo,’ and perhaps more skill than 
Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis?" he has succeeded in re-creating the wonderful scenes 
and characters of the period.” —Odserver. 


KING’S END. 
By ALICE BROWN. 


“1 have found, says my Nautical Retainer, a most perfect medicine in the re- 
freshing pages of King’s End (Constable). Here is no factitious pomp of melo- 
drama, no tawdry bravery to hide the place where the puppet’s beart never so much 
as begins to beat. Yet there is nothing in the whole book that is obvious or un- 
meditated : each type has its own fresh piquancy ; we seem not to have met them 
before, and yet are never doubtful that they are to be met, and well worth the meet- 
ing. But no one can conceivably resist the charm of the author's humanity, the 
strong reserve of her eloquence, her instant feeling for the felicitous word.” —Paach. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


By JOHN STUART. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* He can see vividly, and so his book is full of scenes, both small and big, which 
are set down with an altogether indubitable veracity......every page of the book 
reflects certain very definite views.”—.orning Post. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 

“ The book is brightly written......We like especially the frankness and freedom 
of the author's characterisation of Rousseau. Mr. Gribble takes nothing for 
granted, and the judgments he passes are the results of a careful and independent 
study of all the available authonties.” Globe. 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 


By J. M. MOWBRAY. 
Demy 8vo. [IIlustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
This most delightful of books.” —Bookman. 
** We have seldom read a modern book so full of good things.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. J. M. Mowbray has a genuine love for nature, he conveys it across the 
printed page with a light hand.” —Daily Mail. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President of the United States. 


Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6d, net 
“The interest of this book lies mainly in the personality of the author and the 


ualifications which his own history and experience have given him asa critic of 
romwell’s career. An American of the old ‘Knickerbocker’ families, who has 
been a dashing cavalry leader in war and a prominent official of the Government in 
peace......has - ny for judging the career of the Protector from a practical 
experience such as none of the previous biographers (and hardly Mr. Morley 
himself) have possessed."—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


' MR. JULIAN STURGIS’S NEW BOOK, 


| STEPHEN CALINARI, 


IS NOW READY. 6s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & €0., LTD., Westminster. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Herees of the Nineteenth Century (Vol. III. J. Barnett Smith). 
Pearson. 5s. 

Un Point d’Histoire Contemporaine (Par Gaston-Routier). 
Henri Daragon. 3fr. 50. 


Paris: 


Law. 


Principles of The Criminal Law (Seymour F. Harris. Ninth Edition by 
Charles L. Attenborough). Stevens and Haynes. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 

The Book of the Grape (H. W. Ward); The Book of the Green- 
house (J. C. Tallack). ‘* Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” 
John Lane. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Idler out of Doors (Walter Raymond). 


The Story of Fish Life (W. P. Pycraft). 


Grant Richards. 6s. 


Newnes. Is. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (Edited by J. M. Baldwin. 
Vol. I.). Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Mathematical Law in the Spiritual World (Eustace Miles). Bell 
Is. net. 


Jarrold. 2s. 


Evolution and Revelation (G. M. MacDermott). | 
ScHOOL Books. 

Clive. 2s. 
2s. 6d. 


Building Construction (B. Cunningham). 
English Literature (A. J. Wyatt). Clive. 


SCIENCE. 
Dragons of the Air: an Account of Extinct Flying Reptiles (H. G. 
Seeley). Methuen. 6s. 
Hands and How to Read Them: a Popular Guide to Paimistry 
(E. René). Pearson. Is. 


Cambridge Natural Science Manuals :—Zoology (E. A. Shipley and 
E. W. MacBride). Cambridge: at the University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Old Testament History (G. W. Wade). 

The Song of Songs (with Notes by Bruce Blaxland). 

In Memoriam (Selected and Arranged by Lucy Ridley). 
Windus. 2s. 6d. net. 

Likewise the Younger Women (W. M. Sinclair). 


Methuen. 6s. 
Methuen. 2s. 
Chatto and 


Grant Richards. 


35. 6a. 
TRAVEL. 
The Last of the Masai (Sidney Langford Hinde and Hildegarde 
Hinde). Heinemann. 
Glories of Spain (Charles W. Wood). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Poems of Schiller (Translated into English by E. P. Arnold 
Forster). Heinemann. 


Occasional Thoughts (John B. S. Camp). Simpkin, Marshall. 

The City that I Love (Frank Ernest Potter). 
Is. net. 

An Iseult Idyll (J. Constant Lounsbery). John Lane. 


The Rape of the Lock (with Illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley). 
ne. 


Winchester : Warren. 


35. 6a. net. 
John 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arts under Arms: An University Man in Khaki (Maurice Fitzgibbon). 
Longmans. 655. net. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Edited by Augustine Birrell. 
IV., V. and VI.). Constable. 65. net each. 
From the Heart of the Rose: Letters on Things Natural, Things 

Serious, Things Frivolous (Helen Milman). John Lane. 5s. net. 


Translated by Arthur Symons). 


Vols. 


Gioconda (Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Pictures of War (John Stuart). Constable. 75. 6d. 

Sailor’s Log, A: Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life (Robley 
D. Evans). Smith, Elder. 8s. 6a. 

Saints, The :—S. Dominic (Jean Guiraud. Translated by Katherine 
de Mattos). Duckworth. 3s. 

Short Flistory, A, of the American Trotting and Pacing Horse 
(Henry T. Coates). Philadelphia : Coates. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring done into English Verse (Reginald Rankin. 
Vol. II.). Longmans. 45. 6d. 


War Notes (The Diary of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil). Black. 55. 
Wayfarers, The (Rowan Orme). Bickers. 5s. net. 
Works of Sir Philip Sidney, The (Edith J. Morley). Hugh Rees. 


Is. net. 
World’s Classics, The :—No. IV.: The Vicar of Wakefield (Oliver 
Goldsmith). Grant Richards. 1s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Longman’s Magazine, 
6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; The English Illus- 
trated Magazine, 6d.; The Literary Era, 10c.; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 64; The New 
Liberal Review, Is. 


For SEPTEMBER :—Nuestro Tiempo (Madrid), 12 ptas.; The Mission 
World, 3¢.; Revue Britannique. 
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W. THACKER & CO.’S. Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List 


NEW BOOKS. 


SPEECHES BY H.E. THE RT. HON. LORD 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.M.S.I., G.C.I.E., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1901, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT ANARCHY~-Sketches of Military 
Adventure in Hindustan during the ws immediately preceding British occu- 
pation. By H. G. Keene, C.1.E., M.A., Author of ‘‘A History of India,” 

* The Fall ofthe Mogul Empire,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 


Richard Temple. 8vo. 6s. net. 


CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET-BOOK, 1901. 
Edited by L. G. Carr LauGuton. The most valuable Work of Reference now 
available, containing a Full List of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, 
Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning 
all the Navies of the World. Sixth year of issue. Cloth, 16mo. 5s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. Its 
Past, Present, and Future. By Frep. T. Jane, Author of * “All the World's 
Fighting Ships,” ‘‘ The Torpedo in Peace and War,” &c., &c. With 150 Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. By D. C. 
BoutceEr, Author of ‘Chinese Gordon,” “Sir Stamford Raffles,” &c., &c. A 
New Edition, Revised and brought up to date. Containing Chapters on the 
Recent Concessions to the European Powers. Illustrated with Portraits and 
Maps. Two vols., demy 8vo. 24s. 


A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. A Summer 
Ramble through B altistan and Ladakh. By Capt. F. E. S. Aparr, Author of 
“Sport in Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Capt. S. H. 
Goprrey. Illustrated and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo., cloth extra, 


12s. 6d. net. 


BULLET AND SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, 
PLAIN AND HILL. With Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting. By 
C. E. M. Russett, M.R.A.C., late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Forests, 
Mysore District. With a Frontispiece by C. Whymper. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. Edition de 
Luxe. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, Cecil Alden, C. E. 
Brock, Bernard Partridge, H. M. Brock, and others, Each Volume contains a 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart.,M.P. Demy 3vo., handsomely bound, with 
gilt tops. Hand-made deckle-edged paper. Complete in twenty-four Vols. 
12s. net. 


W. THACKER & CO. 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. BELL'S } NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR, y MR, BERNHARD BERENSON. 
Small gto. 1os. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
With 42 Illustrations. 
Contents :—Vasari in the Light of Recent Publications—Dante’s Visual Images 
and his Early Illustrators— Voncten Painting — Correggio— Giorgione’s Lost 
Originals—Amico di Sandro. 


Small folio, £2 25. net. 
DANTE CABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 


Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other 
Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 


NOW READY, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ENCLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS : 
Their Associates and Successors, 
By PERCY BATE. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. With many New Illustrations. (British Artist Series. 
Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


FRANCIA. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (Bell's Great Master Series. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS: OF CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


‘omplete in 1 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER Je SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 
‘*None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 


pleasure.” —Morning Post. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright 


Edition, With the Notes of JOHN FOSTER KIRK, and the Author's latest 
Corrections. With a New Introduction by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 


A.M, (Harvard). 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Dictionary of Syn. 


onymous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification 
of Words of similar meaning. See with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON C. J. SMITH, M.A. With the 
Author's Latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by the Rev. H. PERCY 
SMITH, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in cheaper form, 6s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and’4 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 
SIR JAMES PAGET, 


BART., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 


With 26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations inthe Text. 4to. £3 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


3y PAUL KRISTELLER. 
English Edition by S. AkTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and at Chatsworth. [On Wednesday next. 


With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ARTS UNDER ARMS: 


UNIVERSITY MAN IN KHAKI. 
MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 
Classical Moderator and B.A. Trinity College, Dublin University ; late Trooper and 
Serjeant-Major, 45th Company (Irish Hunt Contingent) Imperial Yeomanry. 


Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 

** This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, especially as regards Mr. Frazer’s theories in 
‘* The Golden Bough.” Other Essays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological research in the religious held, and in that of Magzc. 


Vol. III. Political ; Educational ; Social: including an attempted Reconstruction 
of the Politics of England, F —_ and Saunas for the Twentieth Century. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 
ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of “ Civilisation and Modern Progress,” &c. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A most able survey of the political and social condit-uns in 
which we live. 

\PILOT.—" The whole book is the work of a most acute observer...... This account 
of the great blots in American life, the spoils system, municipal corruption and 
lobbying, is the sanest and the best proportioned we have ever,read, and explains 
with real lucidity how and why the nation acquiesces in them ..... We are sure that 
any politician who reads this book wil] be helped by it to a more statesmanlike view 
of the problems with which he has to deal.” 


WAGNER’S. NIBELUNCEN | RING, done into 


English Verse. By REGINALD RANKIN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
** A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” (In two Volumes.) Vol. II. Siegfried, 
and the Twilight of the Gods. Fcap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FENELON: his Friends and his Enemies, 


1651-1715. By E. K. Sanpers. With Portrait. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
[On Wednesday next. 


ROADS TO ROME : being Personal Records of 


some of the more recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Introduction 
by His Eminence Carpinat VauGuan, Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled 
and Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Ten Years in Anglican Orders.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(On Wednesday next. 
*,” Among the Contributors are Lord Brampton (Sir Henry 
Hawkins), Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart. ; Dr. Edward Berdoe ; 
Monsignor Croke Robinson; the Bishop of Clifton ; the Rev. Bede 
Camm, O.S.B.; Miss Adeline Sergeant ; the Bishop of Emmaus ; C. 
Kegan Paul, Esq. ; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe ; and the Bishop of 
Hexham and Newcastle. 


” 

“THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS”: a Selection 
of Past Essays. By Grorce Tyrret, S.J. First and Second Series. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net each. 

First Serigs.—lIntroduction—1. A more Excellent Way—2. Wiseman: His 
Aims and Methods—3. The Prospects of Reunion—4. * Liberal” Catholicism— 
5. ‘* Rationalism in Religion "—6. Sabatier on the Vitality of 7. Authority 
and Evolution, the Life of Catholic Dogma—8. ‘The Mind of the. Church ”— 
g. The Use of Scholasticism—10. The: Relation of Theology to Devotion—11. What 
is Mysticism ?~12. The True and the False Mysticism. 

Seconp Series.—13. Juliana of Norwich—14. Poet and Mystic—15. Two 
Estimates of Catholic Life—16. A Life of De Lamennais~17. Lippo, the Man and 
the Artist—18. Through Art to Faith--19. Tracts for the Million—2o. An Apostle 
of Naturalism—2r. “The Making of Religion”—22. Adaptability as a Proof of 
Religion—23. Idealism in Straits. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 228. OCTOBER, 1901. 8vo. price 6d. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A COMMANDANT PRISONERS OF WAR, 
AT DEADWOOD CAMP, ST. HELENA, 1900-1901. By Lieut.- 
Col. A. L. PACET. Part |. 

THE GOLD-STEALERS: A Story SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


of Waddy. By Epwarp Dyson. CHILDREN’S BOOKS, By Mrs. 

Chaps. XIII.-XVI. L, ALLEN HARKER. 

DICK. By H. C. sips AND GRACES. By Manet 
GILBERT WHITE. By the Rev. Author of Con- 


Joun VauGcuan, M./ 
ONK'S "LAMENT FOR. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By Anprew Lana. 


MAEVE. By Eva Gore Booru. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and: Bombay. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER, 1901. 


TWO PRESIDENTS AND THE LIMITS OF AMERICAN SUPREMACY. 

ASSASSINATION, A FRUIT OF SOCIALISM. By Georrrey Lancrorr. 

A YEAR OF LORD LANSDOWNE. By H. Wuares. 

THE POPULARITY OF CRITICISM. By Nowe t Smirn. 

THE PROBLEM OF CENTRAL EUROPE. By Baron PiERRE DE 
CouBeRrTIN. 

RAVENNA. By HAro_p Srenpver. 

THE KALIPH AND THE MONEY-LENDERS. By Captain J. W. 
Gambier, R.N. 

BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. By A DipLomar. 

FOREIGN ENTRIES AT HENLEY REGATIA. By THeopore ANDREA 
Cook. 

IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By J. G. Swirr 
MacNEILL, M.P. 

IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. By the Earl of Mayo and NicHoLas 
Synwnort. 

THE NEW REIGN AND THE NEW SOCIETY. By T. H. S. Escort. 

INDIA'S INTEREST IN CHINA. By Demerrivs C. Boutcer. 

LORD CURZON: AN IMPRESSION AND A FORECAST. By An 
ONLOOKER. 

WOMEN'S WORK IN WESTERN CANADA. By EtizasetrH Lewruwalre. 

*““THROUGH THE IVORY GATE.” By Fiona Macteop. 

ANTICIPATIONS.” (VII.) By H. G. We tts. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LoNpDon. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


No. 296. October, 1901. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By W. Latrp Crowes. 

A BUSINESS VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICAN PACIFICATION. By 
Henry BircHENouGH. 

A WINTER'S WALK IN CANADA. By Arno_p Havuttarn. 

THE SAD PLIGHT OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HeRvERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH SOUND SIGNALS. By the Rev. 
Jounx M. Bacon. 

FRAGMENTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S CONVERSATION. By the Hon. 
Mrs. GoopHarT. 

SURGERY IN AMERICA. By Rosert Henry NeEspitT, 
M.D. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND GEORGE SAND. By the Hon. Lapy Ponsonsy. 
“THE BODY OF CHRIST”: AN EPOCH-MARKING BOOK. By the 
Rev. Dr. Henry R. Percivat. 
‘CONCERNING AN IMPRISONED RANI. By Corne ta Sorasyi. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN TUNNY. By W. H. Grenrett, M.P. 
“A NEWE HERBALL.” By Mrs. R. M. Kina. 
THE Senuan ORDER OF THE IRON CROSS. By Colonel LonspaLe 
ALE. 
SHOULD THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INCLUDE POLY- 
TECHNICS: By Sir Micnaet Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 
ANARCHISM. By Georce Jacop HoLyoake. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rerp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

SOME LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By Lieut.- 
General Sir Cuartes Warren, G.C.M.G. 

THE SUCCESSION TO THE PREMIERSHIP. By C. A. Wuitmore, M.P. 

FINANCIAL ANXIETY OF FRANCE. By W. R. Lawson. 

PLATT. By Gustavus Myers, Author of The History of Tammany 

THE PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICISM. By Dr. Witt1am Barry, D.D. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SOLDIER. By Hon. Maup Lyrretron. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE DEARTH OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. ByC. Lart. 

A VINDICATION OF SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C. Searon. 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Icnorvs. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


A New Volume commenced with the SEPTEMBER number, containing :— 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
= a OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By Sir Epwarp Grey, 
art., M.P. 
EMPRESS FREDERICK. By Sir Rowianp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
THE ANATOMY OF THE PRO-BOER. By Water RALEIGH. 
“BOSS” CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘The History of 
Tammany Hall.” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Lesiie STePHen. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE CRAFT OF FIRE INSURANCE. By F. Harcourt Kircuin. 
THE, COPPERREADS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By H. W. 
ILSON. 
iN THE DAYS OF THE CHILLY DEATH. By Hucu Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 
MADE IN GERMANY AND FIVE YEARS AFTER. By Ernest E. 
Author of Made in Germany.” 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 13. OCTOBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

THE GAME OF BRIDGE. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE NAVY AT SCHOOL: A CORRECTION. 
AND TUBERCULOSIS—PROFESSOR C. SIMS 

IS DISTRUST OF THE JESUITS REASONABLE ROBERT DELL. 
MANCHURIA IN TRANSFORMATION—ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF JAPAN—ROBERT MACHRAY. 
NOTES ON MOROCCO—MRS, BISHOP. 
CHILDRENS WORKSHOPS IN SWEDEN—J, @. LEGCE. 
THE BATTLE-PIECE BY PAOLO UCCELLO IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY (lllustrated)—HERBER1 P. HORNE. 

JOHN KEATS—ARTHUR SYMONS. 
dA SONG OF HOME-COMING—MRS. WOODS. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XXVII.-XXX. (Concluded)—ANTHONY HOPE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1082. OCTOBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. By “ Active List.” 

THE WESTCOTES. By A. T. Quitver-Covucn. Chaps. I.-III. 

FINDING THE WAY TO THE POLE. 

GAMES IN OLD AND MODERN FRANCE. By Anprew Lance. 

A CHINAMAN IN LONDON, 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. IX., X. 

THE LITTLE SON. By Morra O'NEILL. 

CHINA REVISITED. By ALEXANDER MicuHie. 
Granp Fiasco—OrbdEAL oF TERROR AND TEMPTATION—SOLDIERS OF ALL 
Nations—RAvaGEs OF ForEIGN Troops—INDIAN CONTINGENT. 

TELLING MRS. BAKER. By Henry Lawson. 

MOSLEM CONFRATERNITIES OF N. AFRICA. By W. B. Harris. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
America’s WISE AND SimpLeE Presip—ENtT—TuHE Cant oF “ PoLiricaL 
Crime ”—How To Treat ANARCHISTS—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER. 6d. 


HOW CAB, 'BUS, AND TRAM-CAR DRIVERS ARE TESTED IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. : 
IS THE LAW TOO DEAR? By Freperick DoLMan. 
A CHAIN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Mrs. Ecerton Eastwick. 
THE LOST LAND OF ENGLAND. 
A SWEET THING IN TRUSTS. By Rosert Barr. 
SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 
XXX.—Tue Burcess Twins. 
XXXI.—TuHe Makinc or Pictures 1x Woop. 
XXXII.—Coastinc. By Joun L. Von Bion. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacons. 
THE JONES-HILLIARD BICYCLE SENSATION, By Tertius Carr. 
DORIS. By WinirreD GRAHAM. 
THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL. By Morey Roserts. 
AN HOUR WITH A BIRD-DOCTOR. By Frank HotmMriecp. 
SANDOW IN PLASTER OF PARIS. 
HOW TURLUPIN WON THE PRINCESS. A Story for Children. From 
the French of Jerome Doucer. 
CURIOSITIES. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of OCTOBER Number, 1901. 

WITH THE COUGAR HOUNDS. By President THEopore Roosevecr. 
First Paper. (To be concluded in November.) Illustrations from photographs 
by Philip K. Stewart. ‘ 

A HORSE-FAIR PILGRIMAGE. By E. S. Napat. Illustrations by W. R. 
Leigh, Denman Fink, and from photographs. 

PRELUDE. By Rosamunp Marriott Watson. Poem. Illustration by 
Elenore Plaisted Abbott. Decoration by G. Alden Peirson. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By W. C. Browne t. 

OSCAR AND LOUISE. By Maxrcaret Sutton Briscoe. Illustrations by 
Louise L. Heustis. 

OUR NEW BELL-BUOY. By Cuartes Henry Wesp. Poem. Illustrated. 

THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By Francis V. GREEN, late Major-General 

U.S.V. (The second of three papers.) [Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
R. F. Zogbaum, F. C. Yohn, and others, and from photographs. 

“A TRIUMPH'S EVIDENCE.” By Wittiam ALLEN WuiTE. 

OVER SUNDAY. By Carotyn WELLs. Illustrations by Henry Hutt. 

INCIDENTS OF THE SLUMS. By Watter A. Wyckorr, Author of 

“The Workers.” 
THE PINES OF LORY. By J. A. Mitcuett, Author of ‘Amos Judd. 
Chaps. IX.-XII. (To de concluded.) Decorations by Albert D. Blashfield, 

THE POINT OF VIEW. The Question of the Humanities—Future Inter- 

national Ethics. 

THE FIELD OF ART. Sculpture of Expression and Albert Bartholomé 

Strurcis). Illustrated. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE. 


Our Friend the Horse. 


M. R.C. 


F. T. BARTON, 


Size, Demy 8vo. (or 8 by 53 inches), handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 


PRICE 6/- 


A Most Complete General Guide Book upon all 
that is known about the Horse. 


How to Keep in Health, How to Stable, How to 
Feed, How to Work, How to Tell the Age up to 
Thirty Years, How to Train, Racing, &c. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION 
OF ALL BREEDS. 


LONDON : 


DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 


THE BIJOUS. 


DOUBLE VOLUMES. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Bound in cloth, with Portraits. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI, 


With Special Photographs. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By H. WHATES. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


| EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


SHOULD READ THE 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL ... 
tee OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


it gives the Best and Latest News of all Service Matters 
in the most readable form. 


| THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING TO THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. 


Published every Saturday. Price 6d. 


OFFICES: 3 YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


XUM 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and hee 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments ot Litera- 
ture, PErFeEcTLY New 1n ConpiTIon and GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


WILLIAM CLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount BooKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 
ESSAY COMPETITION, 1go1. 
Sh PRIZES, of £10 and £5 respectively, are 


offered by the Committee of the above Society for the most useful papers on 
the best means of establishing a ‘BIRD AND ARBOUR DAY” in England. 
Essays to be sent in not later than November 30, 1901.—Particulars may be 
obtained of the Hon. Secretary, Society for the Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover 
Square, London, W. 


NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


“ ARETHUSA”’ “CHICHESTER ” TRAINING SHIPS 
FounDED 1843. 


London Office—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. .: 


goo Boys and Girls maintained. 

Over 15,800 Children have been received. 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
No Votes or Elections. 

Children received from all Parts of the Kingdom. 
Invitations solicited for Lime-light Lecture. 


President—The EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman & Treasurer—W. E. HUBBARD, Eso. 
Secretary~H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Finance and Deputation Secretary—HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Bankers—The LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn, W.C. 


FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& £s 
One Year ... im 4 
Half Year... O14 wo 
Quarter Year og t eo? ¢7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to ths 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following place> 


abroad :— 
PARIS oc The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
ee .-Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 


Kiosque 172 (Terminus} Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


ERLIN «+. W. , Jagerstrasse 73. 

VIENNA Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
Bupa- .-A. Lappert. 

ROMBE....cccccccscvcceees Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Maprip Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 


..Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


| HomBurG «-Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO. The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

| New YORK .ocesesscceces The International News Com ny 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 & Nott Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ..-+-- The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

2 " eoceee The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Monreat, CANADA ..-.The Montreal News Company. 386 St. James's Street. 
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Words, myriads of words.”—Wa.tt WHITMAN. 
(With acknowledgments to the Dazly Chronicle.) 
THE 


IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE ENCYCLOP4EDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE 
WORLD (FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT) FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS :— 


REASON No. 1 :—Because it has 233,000 Distinct Articles or Entries. 


REASON No. 2:—Because it is a complete Encyclopedic Dictionary of Literary, Colloquial, Etymological, Scientific and Technological 
words. 


REASON No. 3 :—Because it is replete with Synonymous words and Idiomatic phrases. 


REASON No. 4 :—Because where a word has a Legal meaning the English Law is given, and not the American Law only, as is the case 
with many Dictionaries. 

REASON No. 5 :—Because it is a Marvellous Storehouse of Knowledge in its definitions of Electrical, Scientific, Chemical, Architectural and 
Mechanical subjects. 

REASON No. 6 :—Because where a word has More than One Spelling or Pronunciation ALL are given, but the definition appears under the 
spelling and pronunciation recognised in England to-day. 

REASON No. 7 :—Because it has Full-paged Plates (Coloured and otherwise) described by Specially Written Articles on Mining, Minerals, 
Colours, Anatomy, Birds, Animals, Races of Mankind, Decorations of Honour, Flag Signals, Shipping and many other 
subjects of general interest. 

REASON No. 8 :—Because its Appendices embrace Notices of leading English and other Authors, with List of Principal Works; Character 
Sketches of Noted Personages in Fiction, Mythology and History; also Pronouncing Lists of Geographical, Scriptural, 
and other Names—a most useful aid to all readers. ; 

‘REASON No. 9 :—Because in its Derivations of Notable Sayings there is something to interest everybody. For example :—Temse, Tems 
(tems), 2. [A. Sax. semes, a sieve, temsian, to sift; D. tems, a colander, a strainer, femsen, to Strain. ] A sieve; a 
searce, a bolter. [Obsolescent or provincial English.]—According to Brewer the proverbial saying, ‘‘ He’ll never set 
the Thames on fire,” that is, he’ll never make any figure in the world, contains this word in a corrupt form. ‘‘ The 
temse was a corn sieve which was worked in former times over the receiver of the sifted flour. A hard-working, active 
man would not unfrequently ply the temse so quickly as to set fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom.” The explanation 
is plausible. 

REASON No. 10 :—Because every page is readable and worth reading, were it only for the multitudes of interesting quotations with which the 
work is crammed. 

REASON No. 11 :—Because it is so easy of reference, and has no crowded pages where words have to be sought for like a needle in a haystack. 


REASON No. 12 :—Because the Editor may be consulted by Subscribers regarding any doubt or difficulty arising in connection with the work. 


The -original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the SaturpAy Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, ie. £4. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on a preliminary payment of &s., and Ten Monthly Instalments 
of 7s. 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be 
seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen pages will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SaruRDAY REviEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months, I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 
Address 
Profession .....++, 

Date 
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DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the 


profession to be the 
CHLORODYNE — and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually checks and arrests those too 


CHLORODYNE ——— Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
“only 
CHLORODYNE 
Meningitis, &c. 
“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
itch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
aging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution. Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. 
BROWNE was of CHLoRopyYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was yA der untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words Browng’s CHLORODYNE” on the ronment 
stamp. hen WS edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AL arn 


liative in Neuralgia, 
out, Cancer, Toothache, 


ESTABLISHED I85I, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
Zo ining ages wien om 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 y 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Holborn. 
ress: BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 
Telegraphic A 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Paid-up Capital .. ee oo oe «+ £1,250,000 

Reserve Fund ee £1,225,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and ennnanete ym of banking business 
iver Transvaal, 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, ¢ o 
British Central Africa, and East A: 

Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on pA 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


(Formerly Orient Line.) 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, London 


For i ° apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.w. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you —— a it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 


decay, and Sweetens the Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowanvs & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W,. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and sil information free of charge. Replies received. 


phic remittances made. 
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KLERKSDORP GOLD AND DIAMOND. 


T® E statutory meeting of the Klerksdorp Gold and 

Diamond Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at Cannon 
Street Hotel, Mr. C. E. Hogg presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. E. V. Rule) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman said he had nothing but good news to tell them with regard to the 
reconstruction of the company. It had been a success from its inception ; it was a 
success now, and he had reason to believe it would be a success in the future. A 
year ago he received a mandate, as it were, from the old company to reorganise and 
reconstruct it. That has not only been done satisfactorily, but eminently so. We 
offered, as you are aware, 1,000,000 shares of 5s. each to the public, which embraced 
the old shareholders. Instead of whips having to be sent out, and efforts having to 
be made to bring in subscribers, 1,883,000 shares were applied for. 

This was entirely a new company, and there being some shareholders present 
who had no connection with the old company, and who are not, perhaps, quite so con- 


| versant as others with its history, he must recapitulate what he had said on previous 


occasions. They would remember that under the management of the old company 
there was a certain amount of failure—an undoubted want of success; but in re- 
viewing the position one sees that the failure was not of a very startling nature ; it 
occurred in regard to the treatment of the ore, in which matter they very nearly 
achieved success. They only made a loss of 1s. rod. per ton, and that he attributed 
very largely to the fact of the reduction in time of the period of cyanidation of their 
ores from fourteen days to seven days. Under the treatment of fourteen days’ solu- 
tion they obtained 74 per cent. of gold—which was not very satisfactory, but, at the 
game time, not very unsatisfactory ; but then their late manager reduced the period 
to seven days, and thus forfeited 13 per cent. of the actual profits he was able to 
make at that time. One of the reasonable grounds for believing that in the future 
they would meet with success was that they would restore the treatment of the ore 
to its higher ratio, and possibly still higher, and, in their opinion, in that item alone 
they would be able to wipe out the margin of loss and convert it into a profit. But 
that was only one item; they had heard of the monstrous system under which 
dynamite was provided in South Africa. He did not think it unreasonable to suppose 
that that would represent a difference of 1s. 1d. to 2s. per ton upon what it was under 
Krugerism. Then there would be a considerable saving in the cost of supplies, and in 

consequence of the better administration of native laws. He did not mean in the matter 
of wages; but in the various stores connected with the enterprise. Then there was 
a larger question. The property consisted of 1,556 acres, of which only one-eighth 
part had been developed and under operation. They had appointed a highly-skilled 
explorer, and proposed to place under him a thoroughly competent staff, and let 

him devote his time wholly to the matter of exploration and developing the at 
Present unexplored portions of the property His time would be dedicated to that 
and to that only, and he would be assisted by some person skilled in the discovery 
of diamonds. He would like to say a few words with regard to that matter of 
diamonds. Several people who had a personal knowledge of the property and its 
surroundings had assured him that there was no reason to doubt that when thorough 
explorations of the property took place the diamondiferous deposit already found 
on the old workings would be repeated in the unexplored portions of the property. 

He was not giving this information on his own responsibility, but on the authority 
of people whom he believed, so that very possibly they might have not onlya payable 
yold mine, but a very satisfactory diamond mine as well. 

It would come to them as a surprise when he stated his belief that deplorable as 
the war is it had no effect, and would have no effect in the development of this mine 
That was by far the most important statement he could make at this meeting. They 
were in the happy situation that for the present and for some time to come they 
should not require black labour. Bi. | were independent of negro labour, using 
white men entirely, and these they could procure. He had strong reasons for telling 
them, though it would be ienpolitic to give details, that he thought he should be 
able to announce to the shareholders very shortly the resumption of active opera- 
tions. It was now his duty to announce the resignation of the whole of the 
members of the board, who, however, confidently offered themselves for 
re-election. He moved *‘ That Messrs. Charles Edward ite, Maynard Willoughby 
Colchester-Wemyss, William Parker, and Arthur John May, be, and they are 
hereby, appointed cirectors of the company. 


Mr. E. Hill seconded the motion. 
Mr. Hoare moved that Mr. Van Boolen’s name be added to the directorate, but 


the chairman pointed out that the Act of 1900 required that any person proposed for 
the directorate must be nominated at least seven days before the meeting. As this 
had not been done Mr. Van Boolen’s name could not be submitted. 

The motion was put and declared carried, with three dissensions. 

The Chairman thanked the shareholders, on behalf of the board, for having re- 
elected them with a practically unanimous vote. 

Colonel Jackson moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, which was 
seconded by Mr. Samuel Smith and unanimously accorded. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry P. ded by the Queen te 
thank Mr. Darlington te “ copy of his Handbook. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 

‘‘ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN, 


THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASIBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, 'OWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 
brilliant book.” —7he Times. Particularly good.” — Academy. 
‘The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENYVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE “WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Parts and New York: Brentano’s. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


is. each. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 September, 1go1 


MESSRS. METHU 


EN’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. By Lucas Maret, Author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. A LIMITED EDITION has also been issued in 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

“* Unmistakable proofs of conspicuous literary power and penetrating observation 
abound in every page of this remarkable novel. A daring story, daringly conceived 
and daringly executed."— Daily Telegraph. 

“ A book which arrests attention alike for the boldness of its main theme and the 
thoroughness of its workmanship."—Daily News. 

“‘A performance of conspicuous merit. This novel as a whole shows talent 
almost amounting to genius."—Pad/ Gazette. 

“*We proclaim an almost unqualified admiration. To Lucas Malet the hardest 
tasks come easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest and power. ‘The story is 
told with perfect frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only possible to the strong. 
It is the sincere utterance of a woman who can write and who can think.” 

orning Post. 


“* A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which 
the story has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection bestowed upon 
its execution, and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘Sir Richard 
Calmady ' must rank as the great novel of a great writer.” —Literature. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by turns 
tender and terrible.” —Sfectator. 

“* A remarkably fine book, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.” —Pi/ot. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of 


The Courtship of Morrice Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo. 6s. [October 4th. 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. Monrresor, Author of 


“Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (October 4th. 


ANGEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author of ‘‘ Peggy 


of the Bartons."" Crown 8vo. 6s. [October 4th. 


THE SERIOUS WOOING. By Joun OLiveR 

Hosees, Author of “‘ Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been. Her characters are all illumi- 
nated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with an 
almost bewildering blaze.""—A thenaum. 

** John Oliver Hobbes shows marvellous knowledge of life as treated by the Upper 
Ten in England. None of her books is brighter...... Its brilliant trenchant sayings.’ 


ueen. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, | 
Author of ‘‘ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“In this genre Mrs. Clifford holds very nearly the highest place among contem- 
por: y English novelists.”"—Standard. 


Ye do not know any man alive save, pubes Mr. George Meredith—who | 


t ene by Mrs. Clifford.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. 


Roperton. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. [October 4th. 


A GREAT LADY. By Apevine Serceant, Author 


of “‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


could have written it with the knowledge and in:ig 


“There is much skill in the study of the female characters, and the story is | 


attractive.” — Manchester Courier. 
** Brisk and readable.” —Spectator. 
* An interesting and wholesome story."—Birmingham Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamitton. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A beautiful rendering of the romantic life story of the hapless Mary Hamilton.” 
Country Life. 
“There can be no doubt that we have in ‘ Mary Hamilton’ a most fascinating 
story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance that has come in our way 
for a long time." —/dZustrated London News. 


“We congratulate Lord Ernest Hamilton on having produced a charming | 


romance, at once full of thrilling interest and free from sensationalism.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“* The story is told with exquisite pathos and charm, and the author has painted 
admirably vivid and vital portraits of Mary Stuart, Darnley, Moray, and others.” 


Gua 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rays. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“This is a novel about Irish life, and we have rarely read a book which 


reproduces so delightfully the charm and fascination of the Irish character.” 
Atheneum. 


“* A really fine book ; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine | 


who has lived in a Rovelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and every incident 
has the impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, and one that should be widely 
read and appreciated.” —Morning 

“The story is a pretty one, very poetical, very dramatic, and full of tenderness 
and truth."—Sphere. 

“ An Irish story of exceptional merit and strength. We have not lately met with 
a more fascinating heroine than Sheila ; her purity and tenderness, her kittenish 
grace and wilfulness, are set before us with delicacy and spirit.”"—Country Life. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By 
H. B. Marriorr Warsow. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Unfailingly amusing.” —Giode. 
“ The book is written with a distinction of style which is not easily analysed, but 
which itself felt immediately." —World. 
‘*Mr. Watson's light touch, his genuine sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, 


above all, his polished and clear-cut style will provide genuine a 


“The reader is amused and surprised at every page......Jngeniously imagined, 
admirably portrayed." —Saturday Review. 


FORTUNE'S DARLING. By Wa cter Raymonp, 


Author of Love and Quiet 8vo. 6s. 


A quaint and charming story." — 
“Mr. wili be delighted with this story.” "—Glasgow Herald 


THE STRIKING HOURS. 


| Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* They are charming tales of Devonshire life, told in local diction, picturesque and 


effective, and every one of them has some tender or humorous situation. 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Tragedy ae comedy, pathos and humour, are blended to a nicety in this 


volume. World. 


“The whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the 


circumscribed life of great towns." —Sfectator. 


THE DEVASTATORS. 
Author of “* Path and Gaol.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Powerful and suggestive." —4cademy. 
“ A refreshing novel, with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”— Wordd. 


THE MILLION. By Dororuea Gerarp, Author 


of “‘ Lady Baby.” Crown Svo. 6s. 


“The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically 


' executed.”—S: unday Special. 


“It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the: 


best thing the author has yet given us."—Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


By Jane Bartow, Author of “ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are reab 


people.” —Morning Leader. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French Revolu- 


tion. By J. Author of “The Clash of Arms.” 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Vivid and picturesque.” — Morning Advertiser. 
“ The historical background is painted i in with no lack of strong colour, and the 
personages excite a ready interest." —Scotsman. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author 
of ‘‘ Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The book is one which will hold the reader's attention from start to finish, An 
excellent story.” —Glasgow Herald. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gatton, 


Author of *‘ Kiddy.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. Puituirs 


Crown 8ve. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 


SON. By GraHam BatFovur. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
This, the authorised Biography of Mr. Stevenson, will be published on 
October 18th, 
Those of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers who desire to have a copy of the first edition 
| of this book are advised to send in their orders to their bookseller, as it is probable 
that the first edition will be very quickly sold out. 


‘THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised 
Translation with an Introduction by C. Bicc, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

A_new edition, carefully revised on set in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known 
version. 


| 
| THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount St. Cyres. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d 
This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only 
a study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history 


of the period. 
SEVENTH EDITION NEARLY READY. 
The Seventh Edition of this pms — many additional references 
an In 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


| By A. M.S. Meruvgex. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

“ The author of this small book has at once taken high place among English 
political pamphleteers. It combines not a little eloquence, and a great deal of 
} sustained force of statement, with a temper markedly at variance with that 
| which is commonly known as pro-Boer...... Writing as he does, Mr. Methuen 
has a right to be read, ashe has been, widely, and to be read attentively.” 
| Guardian. 

“ We wholly disagree......but we are deeply impressed by its serious and patriotic 
purpose and by its studied moderation of tone." —Spectator. 

| “* This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and of 

| justice in South Africa. Its quiet force, its constant appeal to the great principles 

| of English history, its apt quotations from the great English writers of the eighteenth 

| century, should dec ide many s and dissipate much prejudice.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ Is one of the ablest political pamphlets which have been published within living 
memory.”—Daily News. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from 


4 cn, Edited by B. BLaxtanp, M.A. Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; leather, 
[Library of Devotion. 


DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. 


F.R.S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are wen Ne 
inal series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved i in-Europe and the 

United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of the 

animals. The book is a natura) f history of these extinct animals which flew by 

means of a single finger. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES 
NORTHCOTE, R.A., and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FLETCHER. 
With many Portraits. Demy 8vo. ros. 

This highly interesting, racy, and stipulating book contains hitherto unpublished 


| utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. There are many 


reminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Lyrretton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [October 4th. 


Messrs. Methuen'’s New Book Gasette and Catalogue will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 


REGISTERED 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
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A NEWSPAPER. 
Frepericx WiLuiAM WyLy, at the Office 38 Southamptom 


—Saturday, 28 September, 1901. 


By Epen Puitt- 


potts, Author of ‘Children of the Mist,” ‘‘Sons of the Morning,” &c. 


By Apa CAMBRIDGE, 
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